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‘* Bigger, Brighter, and Better than Before.’’ 
IpDEpr-c wv -_ pr — 
HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE. 
An Illustrated Weekly for Boys and Girls. 
Vol. XIII. began November 3, 1891. 

HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE having completed its 
twelfth year, stgnalizes its entry upon its “ teens” with 
an “ Anniversary Number,” consisting of twenty-four 
pages contained in a cover with an appropriate design. 

TWO NEW SERIALS 
are commenced tn this number, namely, “ Diego Pinzon, 
and the Fearful Voyage he took into the Unknown Ocean, 
A.D. 1492,” by John Russell Coryell, and “ Gracte's God- 
son,” by E-. H. House. There is also an illustrated article 
on the University of Pennsylvania, and a variety of other 
enteresting matter. 
TWO RARE PORTRAITS. 
To all those who on Fanuary 31, 1892, shall be subscribers 
Zo HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE, or regular purchasers 
from week to week, two portraits, suitable for framing, 
well be presented —namely, Christopher Columbus and 
Amerigo Vespucci —the discoverer of America and the 
man from whom America derived tts name. 
TWO DOLLARS A YEAR. 
A Sample Copy sent on application. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 


FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YorK. 


Address 
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A Four-page Illustrated Supplement. 
TERMS: 10 CENTS A COPY.—84 00 A YEAR, IN ADVANCE. 


Subscriptions may begin with any Number. 


Our next number will contain a Pattern-sheet Supplement, 
with numerous full-sized patterns, accompanied by illustrations 
and descriptions of Winter Toilettes, Street Costumes, Dinner 
and Hvening Dresses, Children’s Clothing, Hats and Bonnets, 
Work Patterns, etc., ete. 


IN “THE MOON OF FALLING LEAVES.” 
\ JALK afield every day of it. Whether sun 
shines, or rain drips, or white frost bites and 
stings, you shall find a liberal education in the hectic 
beauty of death; not cruel death, but a tender doom, 
sweet with the glory of full harvest, and spanned 
with the rainbow of spring resurrection. Truly, the 
red men called it well ‘‘ the moon of falling leaves.” 
Each waft of winy air brings fleets of fairy argosies, 
russet, scarlet, gold, and crimson, to anchor on the 
breast of earth. With what drifts of them the south 
wind covers fallow and grass land! All the woods 
are pathless now — footway, cart track, mill road, 
alike knee-deepin leaves. The highway, even, broad 
and beaten though it be, shrinks to a ghostly trail, 
through a fluttering world of color. Here big wal- 
nuts overhang it, and overliead you s@ the blue 
heavens through lacework of bare black bouglis, with 
the faintest flutter of lingering leaves. A little 
further, you tramp through the hickory flat. Is there 
magic abroad? Have genii or gnomes caught you 
suddenly into a golden world? There is gold all 
about you—overhead, underfoot. It must be these 
lithe gray-stemmed woodland giants stored all of sun- 
shine in their hearts, and now exhale it through their 
leaves. In the grayest day here is warmth and 
splendor—a flame of radiance that makes yet darker 
the sombre oak wood. Now, when soft winds sift 
out of a cloudless sky, what words shall paint its 
splendid languors, its glory of scent and light and 
color? At foot the foliate gold treads softer than 
velvet. A clean burning fragrance uprises as you 
press it. Here is not ouly leaf, but fruit—nuts of all 
sizes, all flavors. 

It is their bruised hulls that you smell, though 
upon damp mornings the leaves are hardly less fra- 
grant. The wood is alive with squirrels. See the 
pair frolicly chasing one the other around a huge 
shagbark! They are young ones who as yet know 
not the burden of existence, whose pressure sends so 
many others hurrying, scurrying, all the day long, 
laying up store of nuts against the coming cold. 
These two have but just set up housekeeping in a 
convenient hollow of the big bending oak. Life has 
so far meant to them a summer of buds and berries 
and milky corn and green tender nuts, with sleep in 
a leaf cradle rocked by summer winds, and morning 
scampers through seas of dew-wet boughs. Only 
glimmering instinct tells them of imminent deadly 
change. What wonder that they make ready against it 
in such light-hearted, haphazard fashion! Now they 
cease their scamper and drop down to earth, burrowing 
daintily in its deep leaf carpet! One rises upon his 
haunches with a nut in his jaws. The other darts 
to seize it, and for a minute the two roll over and 
over, a furry ball with two waving plumy tails. It 
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flies swiftly apart; the finder hops upon a rotting 
tree trunk to chatter malicious triumph. His mate 
scurries up likewise, and sits dejected a foot away 
as his sharp teeth pierce the hull. She has quite 
given up the contest, and is sore-hearted over it. 
Nuts are plenty, indeed, but surely her new husband 
need not show such selfish pride in the first find. 
Presently she creeps past him to the log’s other end. 
He looks sharply after her out of the corner of his 
eye, then darts to her side, pats her lightly betwixt 
the ears, and as she turns to face him, drops the nut 
of contention safe within her two dainty paws. At 
once she falls to ravenous gnawing. He looks ona 
minute, then rubs his head caressingly against her, 
and hops away for new treasure-trove. They will 
take home scarce a dozen nuts the day ; but surely they 
risk nothing by such delicious idling. What if the 
children do carry away the shagbarks, the butter- 
nuts, the hazelnuts, chestnuts, black walnuts even, 
here are acorns pattering down, a russet hail, hardly 
less sweet and toothsome to these shy wood-rangers. 

What various charm lies in this fruit of the oak! 
See these shallow fine-grained cups filled with long 
glossy brown-black ovals, and growing in clusters of 
twos, of threes, of fives, so thick, along the tensile 
white-oak branchlets! The post-oak’s cup will scarce 
go on your little finger, and clusters daintily at root 
of tufted leaves. ‘‘Chincapin acorns,” the children 
call them. You can bed near a dozen of them in 
one of the over-cups’ big deep-fringed shells. Span- 
ish-oak acorns are dark, delicate, graceful as the tree 
itself. Red oak, turkey-oak, yield rough, common- 
place mast. You might gather all by the bushel in 
any ten yards of woodland. Besides, are there not 
acres of sweetish rich beechnuts along the bottoms 
and upland hill-sides, to say nothing of hips and 
haws, persimmons, and such small deer? 

In the oak wood leaves lie heaped and mounded. 
How they rustle and spring as the foot presses them! 
Even in death they keep the impress of strength. 
Especially the black-jack’s crimson foliage, richest 
in hue of all the sisterhood. The tree is not hand- 
some—gnarled, scrawny, rough of bark, with stiff 
limbs angularly outspread from the crooked trunk. 
““Too crooked to lie still,” the woodsmen say, even 
after you have painfully chopped to the knotty heart 
and sent it crashing to earth. For eleven months 
of the year it stands, a sylvan Cinderella, so uncouth 
that the very birds laugh it to scorn. Frost changes 
all that—hangs a mantle of rubies over all the 
boughs. The glory deepens, brightens, endures. Far 
into November you may see the flush of it glowing 
sparsely along field and wood-side. Often the red 
glossy leaves dance down with the first snow, and 
show like autumn’s life-blood staining the mantle of 
her conqueror. ; 

What charm fills all the fields! Frost, like adversi- 
ty, makes an eisd to weeds, yet hardly sears grass and 
grain. What a faint tender hue tinges the fallow 
where sprouting wheat upthrusts its tiny spears! 
Meadows show green as in May. From ploughland 
you sniff the fine subtle fragrance of new- turned 
earth; athwart and between hedge-rows wave flames 
of sumac and sassafras, all awreath with clematis 
and wild grape and wax-leaved bramble-brier; par- 
tridge- vine, too, brave in deep green leaves and 
coral red berries. It puts to shame the laggard flow- 
ers that yet lurk in sheltered nooks. Aster, golden- 
rod, even the deep blue gentian, look poor and pale 
by contrast. Spice-wood, though, quite outdazzles it. 
All the thicket is aflaunt with its red, red fruit and 
big rough leaves. Up among them Indian-turnip 
thrusts her glowing cone—a torch of flame to light 
the summer’s flitting. Ginseng, too, holds up even 
richer red. Is it not wonderful that the flower of 
it, so pale, so weak, so utterly without distinction, 
should be forerunner to such splendor? Is it not 
typical of some lives? But why vex you with specu- 
lation when such sweet haze rims the world, such 
airs breathe through, and over all sifts the long 
benediction of sunlight and falling leaves? 


THE SAUNTERER. 

LIKE now and then a walk among those down-town 

streets lying nearest to the river on the east. If I start 
from the Battery, and follow the line of docks and inlets 
that skirt the water-front, I get the canal-boats, the merchant 
vessels—their tall masts and cordage a tangle thrown up 
against the sky—the cries of the sailors, and the creak of 
derricks unloading the ships. I get, too, farther on, set down 
in a square of mud and noisy traffic, that miniature park, 
with its beds and its shrubs all abloom and beautiful in 
summer; its solitary gray-coated policeman, alert day and 
night; and the year round, about its benches and tiny paths, 
its ragged tramps, open-air courtships, its toppling baby- 
carriages, and small child guardians. Farther away from 
the river I get the pawn shops and the street venders. I 
see strange sights—touches of sentiment, bits of domestic 
life. Isee the squalor and misery of some streets, the dirt, 
the dust, the glaring fashion of them all. I walk in a world 
unknown to half New York; a strange world, holding, after 
one has left the river, no alluring charm. Except under the 
shadows of the elevated road, where one sees fine old door- 
ways once belonging to prosperous New- Yorkers—doorways 
that seen now in this dingy light seem to be pressing back- 
ward out of sight, stealthily hiding themselves in their own 
hallways—except for these, and some houses that have 
known better days, there is not even a bit of architecture to 
relieve the eye. All is arid, hideous, hopeless. 
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It was on one of these walks and in one of these streets 
that I came across this window. It overhung by a little the 
few feet of brick garden and area steps. It was altogether 
built of glass, and from top to bottom was filled with growing 
plants, The delicate ferns and palms were as exquisite as 
any seen in an uptown conservatory. My curiosity was 
aroused, and after some inquiries I learned that the idea of 
this window originated with some benevolent woman, who, 
living her own life out in the perfume of flowers, had deter- 
mined to share some of her own richness with others. So 
she looked for some street more arid than another in which 
to place her flower window, The carpenter, once at work, 
became so imbued with the spirit of the thing that he refused 
all pay for his service. The plumber and the painter did 
the same. 

The lady keeps the window filled with plants, and there 
they grow in all their rich profusion, a benediction and a 
greeting to every passer-by. For my part, I know of few 
more exquisite gifts than this—perennial beauty and fresh- 
ness to the poor of an arid district. To come across this 
window isa surprise and a delight, and one is blind who does 
not see how its atmosphere is everywhere felt, even by the 
small boy who hangs with important air on the fence just 
under it. The little pots of geranium seen everywhere in 
poorest tenement-houses should have suggested this idea to 
some one long ago. It was the tender spirit of a lovely wo- 
man who finally read those signs aright. 


The recent publication, by Messrs. Harper & Brothers, of 
Von Moltke’s notable book, 7’he Franco-German War, lends 
interest to the fact that the great soldier had another side 
than the one shown to the world. A selection of Von 
Moltke’s letters to his family and friends is promised by 
the Harpers. Meanwhile a German periodical is giving us 
a glimpse of his love-letters to his wife. He married a 
Miss Mary Bent, with whom he lived for nearly thirty 
years, and who died somewhere in 1868. The love-let- 
ters of great men are always a source of fascination, and 
for something more, too, than merely sentimental reasons. 
No other letters, I take it, ever so clearly portray the very 
nature of the man as these. No ardor of any lover ever yet 
concealed, except from the lady wooed, a man’s selfishness or 
egotism, or hid the quality of his inmost self. A man’s ten- 
derness, his degree of cultivation, his spirituality, all are be- 
trayed, and never anywhere so clearly as in every line he 
sends as a lover to his mistress. Listen to some of these of 
Von Moltke. All the modesty and the tenderness of that 
great general are in them. One likes him so much better, 
too, for all the little sentiments he was big enough to utter: 

“Thousand kindest remembrances to papa, mamma, and Jeanctte. I 
hope that they will visit us often, as thou wouldst miss them, Indeed, 
I fear that thou wilt feel deserted and lonely at first, after parting from 
thy dear friends who love thee so deeply. hat I might only be able to 
reward thee for all the sacrifices thou hast made for me! Yes, dear 
Marie, I pray honestly that if lam not to make thee happy, God may take 
me away beforeband. Let us both bring good intentions and confidence, 
and leave the rest to the Almighty. 

“* Sweet, dear Marie, if thou look’st toward the southern heavens about 
9 o'clock in the evening thou wilt see a beautiful star rise above the hori- 
zon. Itis the star that my dead mother often admired. I never saw it 
without thinking of her, and believe that it is my good star, my star of 
hope. Think then of me. 

* Poor thing! Thou must now make the calls with mamma, which I 
expected to make. It will often be thy fate to heal the wounds that my 
secretive unfriendly nature causes me to make. Yes, thon art to be my 
good angel, and I shall try to become better in order to be worthier of 
thee. 

“ Now, good-night, dear Marie. Sleep ‘sweet and soft,’ and think, 
upon awaking, of thy Helmuth.” 
* . . . . . . . 

“ Heartiest thanks for the detailed account of thy daily duties. I can 
now follow thee in spirit every hour; see thee in thy room reading, in the 
kitchen, and on the promenade. Perhaps thou art now seated in thy fa 
vorite place in the garden, with the moon shining between the branches 
of the tree. Perhaps thou art looking into the pale, heavenly face which 
shines now so friendly through my window and seems to bring me greet- 
ings from thee. As thou art reading my letters from Turkey, I have sent 
thee a number of photographs which are so trae to natare that when I 
look at some of them I fancy myself again in the midst of the landscape. 
Almost all of the places are familiar to me, and are described in the book. 
But what does papa do during the lecture, as he cannot take much inter- 
est in the letters? Is he still out of humor? I send thee also a small 
memento of Naples. e 

“Thou good little soul! That thou didst not wish to part with the old 
worn-out hat simply because it reminded thee of the old ugly face which 
had peered from under it touched and moved me deeply.”’ 


WOMEN AND MEN. 
WOMEN AS PRESERVERS OF THE LANDSCAPE. 


F the summer residents of our rural towns at any given 
( moment two-thirds are women. These women may not 
have the same amount of money to spend freely as would 
be in the pockets of their fathers or husbands, but they usu- 
ally have more leisure, more love of natural beauty, and 
nowadays as much energy. It is to them that we must 
therefore look most for efforts toward the preservation of the 
rural landscape. The beauty of this landscape is more and 
more endangered everywhere; not so much by the bad taste 
of its new city possessors—for there are new possessors al- 
most every where—as by the necessities or greed of the for- 
mer occupants. Societies for the preservation of natural 
beauty are beginning none too soon. Far-sighted plans and 
even ordinary letting alone are impossible to the farmer 
whose acres are mortgaged, and who may at any moment 
be called on, not merely to pay interest, but to pay the prin- 
cipal, and must raise the money as he can. I have known a 
farm whose one especial beauty consisted in a fine pine grove, 
which gave a name to it, and this farm lost its chief value 
for visitors in a single year because its owner was obliged 
to raise $500 for the partial payment of a mortgage. The 
trees were laid low, the money was paid, but the attractive- 
ness of the farm was gone. Such changes are going on all 
over the country. The burdened farmer cannot often make 
the sacrifice required to protect his groves from the wood- 
chopper, his hill from the quarrymen. While the discussion 
was going on as to the purchase of ‘‘ Middlesex Fells,” near 
Boston, Massachusetts, for a rural park, the finest pine grove 
within its limits was rapidly falling under the axe; and 
while the needful money was slowly collected, the value of 
the purchase diminished day by day, and at last the whole 
enterprise stood still. 

The conspicuous acts of resistance in such cases have of- 
ten come from women. Perhaps the finest piece of woods 
in southern New Hampshire, the so-called ‘‘ Cathedral 
Woods,” on Thorndike Lake, between Jaffrey and Dublin, 
was saved from destruction solely through the firmness of 
a woman. The farmer who owned the property having 
died, his widow was offered $4000 for these woods. Asking 
for what purpose the purchase was to be made, the appli- 
cant frankly told her that he proposed to erect a box factory 
in the midst of the woods, and turn every tree into starch- 
boxes. She replied that she and her husband had always 
valued the woods, and had made sacrifices to preserve them; 
that the farm had been in one family for a hundred years; 
aud though she expected to part with it, she did not wish to 
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despoil it. So the offer was refused, the farm-house remain- 
ed vacant for four years, the family being scattered, and the 
whole property was at length sold for $5000 to a city pur- 
chaser who will keep the woods. Had she been less firm, 
this fine piece of almost primeval forest would ere this have 
been swept from the face of the earth, as other similar ob- 
jects are being eradicated all the time. 

But it is not merely in the way of protection that women 
have shown themselves guardians of the landscape. The 
‘Village Improvement Societies,” which have become so 
common, depend largely for their support upon the energies 
of women. They have originated very often with that 
‘ first-class old lady” who has been defined by some novel- 
ist as the social main-stay of every country town; or they 
may have been brought about by school-girls, wishing to do 
something to help the world, and wisely beginning at home. 
I know a small village, never mustering more than one fam- 
ily of summer visitors—not a ‘‘ one-horse town,” but a ‘‘ one 
summer-family town”—in which a society of young girls, 
with the proceeds of their own little shows and festivals, have 
reformed the sidewalks, civilized the railway station, and 
lighted the village streets. It does not take a great many 
dollars, if the young women really set about it, to get a path 
made up the mountain-side, or along the lake border through 
the grove. Strong hands are very docile at the command of 
bright eyes and winning voices. The Appalachian Moun- 
tain Club, which has done more than all other sources put 
together in making the White Mountains accessible, as well 
as in exploring their recesses, consists at least one-half of 
women, and the zeal is in proportion to the numbers. This 
club has always found ready co-operation among hotel-keep- 
ers, farmers, and mountaineers generally; there is a recogni- 
tion among these classes of the value of fine scenery—at 
least to others a marketable value. It is the avowed policy 
of the State of New Hampshire, for instance, to preserve the 
natural beauties of that mountain land, for the obvious rea- 
son that the competition of the prairies has rendered simple 
agriculture unprofitable, and that the crop which is to be 
most productive henceforth is the crop of summer visitors. 
Formerly these visitors were largely attracted by field sports. 
I have myself seen a deer come out of the woods opposite 
the old Crawford House in the White Mountain Notch. But 
now that the deer have followed the moose into remoter 
solitudes, and the trout are so scarce that there is fine and 
imprisonment for carrying out of the State more than ten 
pounds at a time, some other attraction must be relied upon. 
That attraction is the sense of beauty. And here comes in 
the opportunity of women, who are more endowed with 
that sense, and find, in summer at least, more leisure to cul- 
tivate it. 

In spite of the alleged materialism of our people, it is 
plain that the love.of natural beauty is stronger in the more 
ignorant classes than is common in the European nations. 
It is rare in Scotland, in Switzerland, in the Tyrol, to see the 
natives of the region on the mountains except for what may 
be called business purposes—that is, as hunters or as guides. 
They do not take their families and go up for a picnic sim- 
ply for the pleasure of the thing, whereas the city visitor 
can hardly ascend an American mountain without finding a 
party of simple country people there before him. Grant 
that their demeanor is not wholly ssthetic—that they may 
carry a hammer and chisel to carve initials on the rocks, 
that they leave sardine boxes about, that they even play a 
game of cards on the very summit—no matter; they are 
there. The chances are that the expedition was proposed 
by the wife or daughter of the farmer or mechanic who 
nominally heads it. She has a firm conviction, brought 
from some earlier trip, that the top of the mountain is ‘‘a 
sightly place,” and she is ready enough to contribute her 
best doughnuts and mince-pies for the collation. I know a 
farmer's daughter, living at the base of a mountain three 
thousand feet high, who would think the summer wasted 
unless she went up several times for amusement. She knows 
every nook of it; her little parlor is full of dried butterflies 
and bird-skins and odd tree mushrooms brought home by 
herself. She could go up or down the steep path by night 
as well as by day, with no more sense of fear than when she 
drives herself five miles, one evening in every week, through 
the loneliest woods, to attend ‘* The Society for Christian 
Endeavor.” ‘I should think you would be afraid,” said an 
anxious city visitor. ‘‘Oh no,” she said, carelessly; ‘‘ there 
is a very good road.” ‘he We. oo 


NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
SOME NOVEL DRESSES. 


( UITE the newest thing shown by fashionable modistes is 

a long straight over-dress, similar to Directoire coats, to 
be worn with a bell-shaped skirt, either as part of a walking 
costume or of a demi-trained house dress. The front of the 
coat reaches in points to the foot, and turns back in large 
revers from what appears to be a princesse front of a dress 
beneath, while the back is shortened half this length, and 
left open below the waist to permit the bias folds of the back 
of the skirt to pass through. The bodice of the coat is in 
wide forms that extend below the curve of the waist, and to 
this the deep pointed coat skirt is sewed plainly, except for 
two pleats each side of the opening in the back. Between 
the revers is a wide full vest of contrasting material, box- 
pleated at top, fastened invisibly, and held by a wide gir- 
dle, which also serves to conceal the top of the front breadth 
of the skirt (of the same material as the vest), and thus the 
princesse effect is given. The sleeves match the vest. The 
revers of the coat material pass over the shoulders, and al- 
most meet in the back. All the edges of this coat are sim- 
ply hemmed by machine, and are without lining or trimming. 
The bell skirt is of the material of the coat, with a front 
breadth matching the vest and sleeves. 

This model gives the slender straight appearance now in 
vogue. It is handsomely carried out in rough black vi- 
gogne coat, with revers and edges finished in half-inch hems 
stitched by machine. Blue and green striped bengaline in 
bright Scotch colors is used for the sleeves, vest, girdle, and 
skirt front. The back and sides of the bell skirt are of the 
black wool without trimming, but lined throughout with 
silk. Four gilt buttons are set on the pleats in the back of 
the coat skirt. 

Demi-trained gowns will be made by this design for in- 
formal dinners, receptions, and the coming Thanksgiving 
reunions. They are very effective when of black through- 
out, the coat or over-dress being of black faille brocaded 
with leaf stripes of satin, with petit pois satin dots between. 
Fish-net in very large meshes is used for the full gathered 
sleeves, the vest, and girdle folds. A high close collar is of 
jet galloon, and there are wristbands of jet to match. The 
skirt front of fish-net has three clusters of Tom Thumb 
fringe across, each cluster having three rows of this pretty 
inch-wide fringe. The sides and back of the bell skirt are 
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of the brocade without trimming; as this skirt has a trans- 
parent net front, it should be made over a foundation skirt 
of silk. 


PRINCESSE DRESSES WITH BELL SKIRT. 


The new feature of princesse dresses is their bias back 
seams that give the effect of a bell skirt. The two middle 
forms of the back begin to widen just below the waist line 
in each of their three seams, and continue to broaden their 
entire length; the skirt part is then stiffly interlined, and is 
held in two distinct folds by being tacked underneath, mak 
ing a graceful bell-shaped demi-train. The long front forms 
are lapped diagonally, and trimmed from neck to foot with 
a moss-like ruche, or with an edging made of chenille loops. 
Coat-like pieces of a different material of the same color are 
set on the side forms of the back, and are edged with passe- 
menterie. Such gowns are being made for country-house 
parties at Thanksgiving-time, and for the hostess to wear on 
her days at home when in town. An imported model is of 
dark green crépon with velvet coat forms in the back bor- 
dered with open-patterned jet galloon. The diagonal front 
is edged with a ruche of green chenille. A turned-over col- 
lar of green velvet has two pointed cravat ends edged with 
jet, and below the collar is a cape-like ruffle of velvet reach- 
ing to the shoulders. Full sleeves of crépon droop in a fold 
ou deep cuffs of velvet. Similar gowns are made of the new 
waved brocaded silks—violet, stone blue, or stem green— 
with the coat-forms of ladies’ cloth. Handsome black prin- 
cesse dresses are of bengaline with velvet accessories and 
jet galloon. 

ANTIQUE PLUSH, FUR VESTS, ETC. 


A sleek plush with flattened glossy pile resembling the 
‘‘satin antique” known to milliners is used for various trim- 
mings of French dresses of crépon and cloth. Sometimes it 
forms the entire bodice of a gown, with cloth sleeves and 
skirt; again, it is used as a sash on dresses of fine wool 
stuffs, or as bows and rosettes on bodice and skirt. It is con 
sidered one of the most effective of the new black trimmings 
for colored gowns. 

The combination of fur with lace, already noted for out- 
side coats, has a further development on dress bodices in 
wide Breton vests of flat fur—Astrakhan, seal, or Persian 
lamb—covered below the throat by a deep fall of white 
guipure lace or of heavy Irish point. A second combination 
is an edging or border of fur tails, usually of mink or sable, 
along the lower edge of velvet plastrons or collars, with a 
jabot of white lace on one side of the plastron, or a lace cra- 
vat bow falling from the fur-trimmed collar. To wear with 
dresses trimmed in this way are velvet hats edged with fur 
tails and ornamented with lace in an Alsacian bow, or else a 
draped veil of white appliqué lace is on the fur-edged brim 
of a felt hat. 

The latest plan for catching up the long back breadths of 
house dresses to a walking length for the street is a very 
simple one. It is merely a single loop three-quarters of a 
yard long of passementerie hung from the belt in the middle 
of the back of the skirt. Through this loop the long back 
breadths are drawn. The “handkerchief demi-trains,” made 
of a square of the material suspended from one corner and 
without lining, can be gracefully drawn up through this 
chatelaine loop. It will not, however, answer for all skirts, 
especially those with heavy or stiff lining. 

A French dress of heliotrope-figured wool has a skirt of 
two double widths, the front width gored, and that in the 
back a large square hung from one corner, the lower corner 
left intact and entirely without lining. This skirt is worn 
at full length in the house, and the back breadth is drawn 
through a loop of black galloon to shorten it for wearing 
in the street. The stylish round waist has jacket fronts, 
with revers opening on a vest of black Astrakhan fur in a 
single wide piece fastened as on the left, and trimmed 
across the top with a falling ruffle of cream white guipure 
lace. Jet and gold galloon edges the revers cuffs and collar. 
A sash of black antique plush is folded around the waist, 
and held high in front by three whalebones set underneath. 
It is then tapered to the back, where it hooks, and falls in 
two long fringed ends almost to the floor. These ends are 
eight inches wide when doubled. 

FRENCH CLOTH GOWNS. 

Bright red cloth of the new taureau shade is used in gay 
gowns for very young women. The newest fancy is to 
make a shirred bodice of the sleek black plush just men- 
tioned, with large sleeves, and a bell skirt of the brilliant red 
cloth. The black bodice, fastened invisibly on the left side, 
has many rows of shirring in round yoke shape below the 
collar, and four or five rows around the waist. A frill fall- 
ing below the shirrs of the waist is only four or five inches 
deep when doubled. Very fine jet beads are laid in single 
rows on each row of shirring. The red cloth sleeves are 
full at the top, and droop below the elbow in a deep fold in 
close cuffs of the black plush. A twist or puff of the plush, 
or else a row of black moss trimming, is at the foot of the 
red skirt, with five rows of jet beads just above. Other 
cloth gowns of dark blue or hunter’s green are brightened 
by a Breton vest of the brilliant tawreau red cloth, and one 
or two insertions of the same as a border around the skirt. 
Black soutache braid edges the red insertion on each side. 
Black silk facing, which forms an entire lining, is in gay- 
colored cloth skirts. Inexpensive black satin surah also 
lines these bell-shaped skirts, and is finished with a balayeuse 
flounce of the same, cut bias, scantily gathered, and about 
six or eight inches deep. 

Other youthful cloth gowns are of more subdued colors, 
a fashionable choice being silver gray, with plastron and 
girdle of velvet, and narrow trimming of dark brown mink 
fur. The simplest models are the most stylish; and though 
made with a round bodice and bell skirt, are given the 
princesse slender effect, as the join at the waist is concealed 
under a broad girdle. Thus the bodice front of gray cloth 
is in a single piece, fastened invisibly on the left, its fulness 
held in six little pleats drawn down to a slight point; the 
smooth round back is also a single piece, without pleats or 
side forms. The silk edges of the lining pass under the top 
of the bell skirt,and over this is placed a velvet girdle, which 
hooks in the back and hides the join. The front is cut 
down below the throat in a small curve, and filled in with a 
gray velvet plastron, with standing velvet collar band. A 
narrow row—scarcely an inch wide—of mink fur edges the 
plastron, mink tails being especially effective for this finish. 
A ruffle of cream white guipure lace is gathered on the left 
edge of the plastron, and droops over the fur. Full-topped 
cloth sleeves droop below the elbow on deep close cuffs of 
gray velvet, covered smoothly with guipure. The bell skirt 
has a border directly at the foot of mink fur, only about two 
inches wide. In contrast to the black lining just noted, this 
skirt is daintily faced throughout with pale pink brocaded 
satin. 





VELVET GIRDLES. 


Girdles for cloth and silk gowns are made of bias velvet 
in a single piece about eight inches wide. The edges are 
narrowly turned over and hemmed with blind stitches 
Three rows of shirring draw the front down to a width of 
only five inches, and two supple whalebones are set in cas 
ings between these shirrings. The fastening is made in the 
back by four hooks and eyes hidden under two little meeting 
frills, each an inch wide, of the velvet doubled at the ends 
of the girdle. Shirring and whalebones similar to those in 
front are down the back each side of the frills. Such girdles 
and belts of all kinds are so much in favor that they are 
often seen on basques and coats, as well as to complete round 
bodices. 

THE NEW LONG VEIL. 

The novelty in millinery is a long veil of black figured 
lace, worn drooping in front to the knee, or even to the foot 
of the skirt. It is a scarf of Chantilly or other French lace, 
with scalloped edges, and is nearly a yard wide, and more 
than two yards long. The milliner drapes one end of the 
veil over the crown of a large black felt round hat, holding 
it there by a twist of broad black satin ribbon, six inches 
wide at least, which is tied at the back in a great bow, with 
loops and ends lying flat instead of standing high in the 
familiar way. The veil then covers the face, and is drawn 
under the chin to meet in the back by a bunch of small pleats 
taken in each side; thence it hangs straight down the front. 
This unique veil is very becoming, and has been adopted by 
fashionable women for wearing with afternoon visiting toi- 
lettes. Shorter veils of white figured lace, many of them of 
real appliqué lace, are more generally worn. 

OTHER STYLISH MILLINERY. 

White satin ribbon is a great deal used on elaborate hats 
and bonnets of black or colored velvet. It forms rosette 
clusters, square bows, a torsade around the crown, high 
loops, and strings that lap under the chin and are pinned 
high at the back. 

Black satin bonnets are also among the recent importa- 
tions. They are faced with white, edged with jet, and 
trimmed with white appliqué lace, Russian sable, and fea- 
ther aigrettes. They come in small shapes, and also in the 
new flaring Directoire bonnets, with rosettes of almond 
green satin inside the brim, or with trimmings of white satin 
ribbon. 

Sable-tail trimming is also in great vogue for trimming 
round hats and capotes of velvet or of satin. It is especial- 
ly liked on brown bonnets, and it is called very English to 
combine this dark fur with white lace 

Young ladies are choosing soft low Tam o’ Shanter caps 
of velvet to wear with tailor gowns. They are folded up 
high on the left side, and ornamented there with two quills 
thrust to point forward. Felt round hats with a velvet 
crown of gay color are also worn by very young women, as 
a soft brim of brown felt with tawreau velvet crown, trimmed 
with wings, tips, or cog plumes 

Two curled feather tips set back to back and very high 
are on the left side of round hats. The fleur-de-lis tips of 
three, curled, are also still worn. 

The ‘tendency is to trim small bonnets high in front and 
on the side rather than at the back. The broad capotes have 
Mercury wing effects or Alsace bows of lace in front. A 
large flat jet ornament is set in the centre of velvet crowns 
of low capotes. A great deal of piece velvet is used in bows 
and in high loops. Two or three mink tails are wired t 
stand high in lyre or fleur-de-lis shape on the left side of 
round hats. 

Thanks for information are due Madame Kate RetLy; 
Miss Switzer; and Madame Lovtse er Cie. 


PERSONAL. 

THE little ten-year-old Queen of Holland gains an ex- 
perimental knowledge of domestic details at her own little 
farm near the royal castle at Het Loo. Here she has her 
poultry-yard, whose inmates she feeds herself, and her gar 
den, where she has done all the planting and cultivating, 
and from which she gathers the flowers she arranges for her 
mother's apartments. In the house is the kitchea,where the 
little Queen learns to make tarts, and there is a drawing-room 
where she and her dolis hold high carnival. 

—Miss Virginia Fair, the young sister of Mrs. Hermann 
Oelrichs, will be one of the richest young women in this 
country when she comes of age. She is bright and a clever 
talker, and will continue in New York under private tutors 
the education she began in a convent. 

—The post of joint custodians of Shakespeare’s birthplace, 
rendered vacant by the resignation of Mr. and Mrs. Joseph 
Shipsey, has been given to Miss Alice Maud Harber and 
Miss Annie Beaumont, of Leamington. 

—Mrs. Drew, Mr. Gladstone’s daughter, writing to the 
London Star, speaks of Annie Trumbull Stosson’s Seren 
Dreamers as ‘*seven waking dreams of rare and delicate 
beauty.” She also places a high value upon Miss Mary E. 
Wilkins’s short stories. 

—A number of eminent Methodist divines from this coun- 
try and England were present at the recent dedication in 
Washington of the Lucy Webb Hayes Deaconesses’ Home 
and Bible College for Home and Foreign Missionaries. The 
work of the Home is national in character, and great good 
is expected from it. A complete and system: course of 
study will be followed, and each course will cover a period 
of two years. . 

—The Queen of Denmark, who is an enthusiastic musi- 
cian, is said to amuse herself by playing duets on the piano 
with her daughters, the Princess of Wales and the Empress 
of Russia, when the royal family of Denmark are at their 
favorite resort of Fredensborg, near Copenhagen. At this 
castle are held all their reunions, and the four hundred rooms 
of the palace are more than crowded when the fifty children 
and grandchildren are all assembled, attended by their suites. 
Her daughters are devoted to the Queen of Denmark. 

—Probably the only woman dealer in old books in Eng 
land is Miss Clare Willard, of Teddington, Essex. 

—Miss Frances Willard suggests that a subscription should 
be started to found a John B. Gough professorship of total 
abstinence in the new American university that is to be es 
tablished in Washington. 

—The adopted daughter of Mrs. President Polk will prob 
ably contest the will the President made in favor of his 
nephew, Parker Polk, of South Carolina, the nearest of kin 
surviving him. 

—One hundred thousand dollars was recently left by an 
eccentric French woman named Cabouret to any compatriot 
who will penetrate with five hundred companions furthe 
into the wilds of Africa than any one has ever yet gone. A 
condition of the will is that half of the caravan must return 
safely. 
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Table Runner. 


f tyes: table runner, which is a yard and five-eighths long by 

thirteen inches wide without the edging, is of cream white 
Congress canvas that is crossbarred by inch-wide stripes of 
terra-cotta. The squares thus formed are embroidered in two 
designs, alternately one in cross stitch and one in flat stitch, 
with terra-cotta filoselle silk in five shades. The pattern of 
the square done in flat stitch is given full size and in detail in 
Fig. 2, the other half being a repetition. A working pattern 
of the alternate square in cross stitch is given in Fig. 8, to- 
gether with a key to the colors which the types represent; for 
each type a cross stitch is taken over two threads in height 
and width of the canvas. Fig. 4 shows the narrow edge bor. 
der around the runner. The edging is of linen Smyrna lace. 


Watch Stand. 


4 bya watch stand has a brass frame in which an embroid- 
ered panel is mounted. The panel has a card-board foun- 
dation for the front, which is wadded and covered with pale 
old-rose gros-grain ribbon on which the design given in Fig. 
2 is embroidered. The flowers are worked in shades of the 
ground-color, with centres of gold bullion, and the leaves 
and stems are in olive; the shield is defined with gold cord 
sewed down, and crossed with chenille; the insect is in me- 
tallic blue and black. The panel is backed with a second 
piece of card-board, which is 
covered with satin ribbon to 
match the front, the two be- 
ing firmly glued together. 


Work Stand. 

fe gilded frame of this 

stand is everywhere 
wound with inch-wide ma- 
hogany ribbon, with rosettes 
of the same ribbon combined 
with old-rose placed at the 
corners. Two silk recepta- 
cles for work are mounted, 
one in the upper and one in 
the lower part of the frame. 
For the upper a square of 
mahogany silk of the length 
of the frame is employed; it 
is lined with old-rose silk, 
and interlined with founda- 
tion. The bottom is stretch- 
ed smoothly in the oblong 
opening of the frame, and 
sewed with invisible stitches 
to the ribbon with which it is wound; 
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Fig. 1.—Watcn SrTanp. 
[See Fig. 2.] 
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Fig. 4.—BorDER FOR TABLE RUNNER, Fie. 1. 
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lower end of this is gathered in a rosette or frill, and the up- 
per is gathered by a ribbon drawing-string and trimmed with 
a lace frill. 


Powdering for Sachets, Cushions, etc. 
fW\HESE small sprays can be powdered regularly or irregu- 
larly over a ground of pale-tinted or white satin as a 
decoration for glove and handkerchief cases, sachets, toilet 
cushions, etc., or can be employed singly for court-plaster 
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STITCH EMBROIDERY. 
Key to Symbols: & First (darkest), ® Second, 
© Third, ® Fourth, G Fifth (lightest), Terra- 
Cotta, ' Ground. 
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beautiful art may be 
put in addition to 
that of personal deco- 
ration will suggest 
themselves to every 
one. The heat of an 
ordinary lamp is too 
great to make the 
use of even this 
wax-cloth profitable. 
But the large piano 
lamps, whose shades 
make the most prom- 
inent decorative fea- 
ture in many rooms, 
afford the best of op- 
portunities for its dis- 
play. One such shade 
may be described, 
made by an amateur, 
whose skill with the 
needle and taste in 
draping rivalled the 
work of the profes- 
sional French work- 
man. The silk used 
was bright buttercup 
yellow, and this was 
garlanded with wis- 
taria falling in deep 
purpleclusters. This 
combination of tints, 
as it happens, is in 
high favor this sea- 
son. Used in such 
masses the effect was 
especially gratifying. But the charm of the work was in 
the beautiful reproduction of vine and blossom. 

It should be urged and urged again that only nature, or 
some careful study from nature, should be used as a model, 
and this should be copied implicitly. No two leaves, no 
two blossoms, are ever alike. It is this infinite diversity 
that gives that sense of fulness and refreshment which we 
so prize in nature. And it is that which makes the life and 
tone of art. Nature’s imperfections are as necessary as 
discord in music. The bladder on the leaf, the folded 
edge, the missing petal, each has its value. One of the 
prettiest and most valuable studies in this work is the faith- 
ful reproduction of a spray of bitter-sweet or of elderberry. 
The blended orange and red of the bitter-sweet, the tiny 
calyx and the knobbed end, afford the best practice in color 
and in modelling, while the diversity of forms, the various 
disposition of the berries on the stem, are capital lessons in 





Fig. 5.—Back or Caps, Fie. 2. 
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close observation. The elderberry, which easily loses its red 
fruit, leaving revealed its marvellous network of stems,makes 
one of the nicest studies in peculiarities of growth, which, it 
is needless to say, is as important a study in reproductions of 
nature as either form orcolor. It is in this that the Japanese 
so excel. The hastiest sketch of a flower or plant on the 
cheapest Japanese fan never fails in rendering the structural 
mark. 

But to continue instances of the use of flowers modelled 
in this new and interesting manner, there is recalled an elec- 
tric lamp in which the 
pear-shaped loop was con- 
cealed in a large ribbed 
glass shade tapering up- 
ward. This shade was 
lined with lilac tissue-pa- 
per, the folds of which 
produced a better effect 
than silk, besides keeping 
its place better near the 
glass. Outside, resting on 
the glass, lay a large pur- 
ple and white orchid. The 
effect was very fine, and 
seemed to transform both 
light and shade into a 
strange and gorgeous flow- 
er. The electric light 
which produces no heat 
lends itself to the most 
striking decorative effects 
of this nature. The inde- 
structibility of the wax- 
cloth which is used in the 
work makes it worth while 
undertaking floral decora- 
tions on a seéale that other- 
wise would not be worth 
the pains. Long trailing 
vines can be made to serve 
various purposes in the ar- 
rangement of stages for 
amateur theatricals, or, in 
fact, for house decoration 
these can be used in differ- 
ent ways at different times 
An example is in mind 
where the color scheme of 
a room was accentuated in 
this manner. The room 
connected a dining-room 
and a library filled with Fig. 6.—Back or CosTumMg, 
rich heavy old Italian fur- Fie. 3 
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Fig. 1.—BENGALINE DRESS TRIMMED WITH JET AND 
Lace.—[See Fig. 4.] 


cases, pocket pin-cushions, and similar small articles. They are 
worked with fine silks in colors which approach the natural hues of 
the flowers represented, and either solidly in satin stitch or else in 
outline or open fancy stitches as illustrated. 


House and Street Toilettes. 

\ 7 IDE-REPPED blue bengaline is the material of the reception 

dress illustrated in Fig. 1. There are five gored breadths of 
silk in the demi-trained skirt, the middle back breadth having a 
sloped seam on both sides. A flounce of the silk beaded with jet 
trims the front and sides of the skirt. The coat bodice is made 
partly of silk and partly of jetted écru lace. Jetted jacket fronts of 
silk open on a longer lace vest, and a girdle of jet cabochons en- 
circles the waist 

The three-quarter length cape illustrated in Fig. 2 is of dark blue 
cloth which has a deep in- 
woven border of black As- 
trakhan. A narrow edge 
of Astrakhan trims the col- 
lar and fronts, The yoke 
with long pendants is of 
black and blue mixed pas 
sementerie, 

The costume illustrated 
in Fig. 3 is of shaggy 
rough wool in blue inter- 
woven with black. It con- 
sists of a coat bodice and 
skirt. The coat has a 
slashed skirt, and is trim- 
med with a narrow band 
of Astrakban at all the 
edges. A vest of blue 
cloth is in the front, barred 
with narrow tabs of the 
same cloth piped with 
black, the ends of which 
are pointed on the right 
side of the vest and trim- 
med with a small button 
and mock button - hole. 
The sleeves have deep close 
cuffs to match. The skirt 
is cut in seven gored 
breadths, a front, three 
side breadths, and a mid- 
dle back breadth sloped on 
both sides. It is trimmed 
with Astrakhan around the 
bottom and up the three 
seams joining the front and 
side breadths. 





A New and Beautiful 
Art. 
I. 


| Fig. 4.—Back oF BENGALINE HE numerous uses to Fig. 2.—Care or ASTRAKHAN-BORDERED CLOTH. Fig. 3.—Rovuan Woo. CostUME TRIMMED WITH 
: Dress, Fie. 1. which this new and [See Fig. 5.] KrimMer.—(See Fig. 6.] 
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niture. The walls were pale green, the plas- 
tering having been left with a grain. The 
corners were cut off half-way down, where 
they terminated in arches of perforated carv- 
ing painted in the same delicate green touched 
with gold. Another arch screened off the 
bay-window, which was filled with light am 
ber and white ribbed glass. Window-seats 
below were filled with pale green India silk 
cushions. Standing by the arch was a long 
siender flaring-necked clear-glass vase. This 
was filled with tall stalks of calla-lilies. That 
vase gave the note of the room, so truly and 
yet so delicately that every one who entered 
the room exclaimed with delight. These 
lilies and their foliage were so admirably 
copied that only the closest inspection re 
vealed that they were not real. They made, 
in fact, part of the decoration of the room, 
although used in this apparently ingenuous 
and casual manner. 

As was said in the beginning, the mechan- 
ical part of this work is very easy, the wax- 
cloth adapting itself with readiness to the 
demand upon it. The use of the dry water- 
colors is quickly learned; the secret lies in 
nice observation, fidelity, and what may be 
called humility before the models that nature 
so lavishly supplies. 


IT IS TIME YOU CAME BACK. 
you were never so late before; 
the vine has cast its lingering leaves 
Outside of your waiting door 


U' is time you came back, my darling 
Y 
} 


It is time you came back, my darling! 
For this heart is aching sore, 

And there’s nobody left in the whole wide world 
To give what you had in store 

It is time you came back, my ‘darling! 
O, my God! and for evermore 

My heart must keep saying this idle thing 
Till it beats on another shore. 


WOMAN’S WORK IN A CORN 
PALACE. 
BY MRS. MARY R. BALDWIN. 

FHXHE Corn Palace of Sioux City, Iowa, 

for the autumn of 1891, surpasses the 
achievements in the same direction of other 
years, and is worthy of a detailed descrip- 
tion on account of its architectural complete- 
ness, and also for the perfection in its dec- 
oration. 

The ambitious young city upon the Mis- 
souri River would hardly own to itself that 
there is one person in all our wide country 
who has not heard of the beautiful temple it 
lias reared in honor of its staple crop—corn; 
but lest there may be one such,a little sketch 
of the building will be made before passing 
to the interior to notice some of the most 
striking features of the lovely bowers that 
the ladies have been for weeks creating. 

The frame of the palace was made of 
boards after the design of an architect 
whose artist's instincts led him on so sure- 
ly that fitness, harmony, and beauty are seen 
wherever the eye may wander. It is two 
hundred and thirty-eight feet from the 
ground to the top of the flag- pole, and 
three hundred and seventy-eight feet long. 
The style is mixed, Moorish predominating. 
The central dome is the principal feature, 
and is surrounded by a support of columns 
with their pinnacles. There are towers at 
the corners and on each side of the great 
arch spanning one of the principal streets. 
An enormous horn of plenty surmounts the 
dome, revealing its riches to all. 

The building passed from the hands of the 
designer to those of the decorators, who cov- 
ered every part of it with red, white, yellow, 
blue (squaw), and black corn, sawed into 
every possible shape, using also the blade 
and the husk. These, with the help of the 
grains and the grasses in their rich variety, 
form a decoration wonderfully attractive, 
and when the sun gilds it, it seems like a 
dream of Oriental beauty and grandeur. 

Entering the auditorium, which has a seat- 
ing capacity of fifteen hundred, not includ- 
ing the space around it and under the gal- 
leries, the scene is illuminated by thou- 
sands of incandescent electric lights, that 
reveal the rich colorings of the cereals and 
grains wrought into arabesque designs. The 
Mexican band is playing. A part of the 
crowd are seated, and the rest are wandering 
under the galleries in the spaces appropri- 
ated to the exhibits of the different counties 
in Iowa, Dakota, and the States of Missis- 
sippi and Louisiana. We ascend the grand 
stairway to find in the initial work of the 
decorators the theme of color and of purpose 
apparent in even the slightest touch. Here 
is a design worked out with every kind of 
grain and grass used throughout the palace, 
the wild sage, with its toning quality, being 
the foundation material, and the background 
of the pictures in many cases. The draperies 
lang as gracefully as if made from the soft 
fabrics of the looms, and the colorings are as 
rare. A motto wrought in corn reads, ‘‘ Here 
will I sit, and let the sounds of music creep 
in my ears.”” On one of the landings, upon 
its pedestal, is the figure of the goddess Ceres, 
to whom thetemple is dedicated. This is a 
masterpiece among the statuary of the palace. 
She is completely attired in her characteristic 
robes, and carries her sceptre, made of a tall 
cornstalk, and bears as her flaming torch an 
ear of corn with husks expanded as rays. It 
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is whispered that the features, so expressive 
and delicate, are moulded in dough. The 
beautiful hair is certainly corn silk. She 
seems, as she stands in her queenly grace, 
to offer approval of the palace built to her, 
adorned with all the riches of her kingdom. 

Passing on, we come upon booths that rep- 
resent the every-day scenes—a dining-room, 
the table set for the family meal, the china, 
whether rare or common, fashioned carefully. 
Here are plates. the patterns executed with 
delicate seeds; there rare cups made of corn- 
husks artistically painted, vases formed of 
millet and corn seed. Next an antique vase 
made of a gourd or a squash. An apartment 
in a king's palace, the drapings of Nile green 
fringed with cornhusks. The royal robe, 
with its border of ermine—the latter made of 
milkweed and millet seed. The ceiling is 
adorned with four classical figures, represent- 
ing Architecture, Sculpture, Poetry, and Mu- 
sic. Into the frieze is worked a design of 
water-lilies. There are classical scenes fur- 
ther on. Cleopatra in her barge of state, and 
near by the Daughter of Pharaoh with her 
maidens by the river, and the little Moses in 
the basket of osier. 

There is a space given to a representation 
of ‘* The Old Kentucky Home,” which is al- 
ways surrounded by an admiring crowd. It 
is an attractive scene—a cottage, the lattice 
wreathed with vines and roses. A darky is 
playing the banjo, and the piccaninnies roll 
upon the grass with an overflowing delight, 
careless of the fact that their trousers present 
a many-colored appearance, patched as they 
are with the seeds of the varieties of corn. 

Some of the pictures upon the walls of the 
different apartments are real works of art. 
Of this sort a series of eight may be classed 
among the most remarkable, and seem at a 
little distance to be fine engravings. They 
illustrate the importance of maize as given 
in Longfellow’s ‘‘ Hiawatha.” They are 
formed entirely of cornhusks and grasses, 
and tell a story easily read by one familiar 
with the poet’s legend. The struggle with 
Mondamin appeals especially to those who 
through many disasters, here in the broad re- 
gion where corn is now king, held their cour- 
age to exclaim with the conquering Hiawatha 
at last,‘‘ Mondamin is the friend of man!” 

Among the genre pictures two of a group 
seem especially well conceived and finished. 
Chanticleers in a barn-yard, made of colored 
corn, and crowing with all their might, which 
the farmers, with their wives and children, 
regard with admiration, declaring that they 
are ‘‘real roosters.” The other, a boy with a 
broad - brimmed hat, made of yellow corn 
kernels, standing before a barrel constructed 
of cornhusks, upon which rests a jack-o’- 
lantern that he has just completed. He 
stands before it with the exact pose of one 
who has completed a first work of art. His 
head is turned to one side with the air of a 
critic who is disposed to judge favorably. 
The popular feeling of the visitors commends 
this also, and pronounces it true to nature. 
It is named, in kernels of corn, ‘‘ The Fin- 
ishing Touch.” 

In one corner in another part of the palace 
is a grotto where the effects are produced 
with grains and grasses principally, height- 
ened by the peculiar placing of the lights 
that are reflected among the stalagmites and 
stalactites. Here dwell the gnomes, and a 
dragon, with its fiery eyes and all the fierce- 
ness attributed to it, in appearance at least; 
for when one learns that the monster's body 
is made of millet, the mind yields to the soft- 
ening influence of the graceful grain that 
lends itself so readily to each decorative idea, 
from the terrible to the gentle. 

The temperance booth is prominent not 
only for the devotion to the cause that 
prompted the timely lesson worked out by 
the ladies through the productions of nature, 
showing that the gifts of the earth were suf- 
ficient for man’s needs without forcing them 
into alcoholic conditions, but also for the in- 
genuity and carefulness displayed in all of 
the adornments. 

There is one more booth where it would 
be pleasant to linger long. It represents a 
library, and is the work of deft hands that 
have faithfully followed a high ideal. Some- 
how as one waits before the enclosed nook 
that represents a library, with its bookcases 
and furnishings, its pictures and medallions 
—all works of art—the room seems to possess 
an atmosphere that is possible only where 
the idea leads. There is surrender to detail 
only so far as the complete expression of the 
conception requires it, but when the idea de- 
mands it, the finish is perfection. The soft 
carpet of pampas grass, the Persian rugs, the 
antique table inlaid with colored corn, the 
grate with its daisy-patterned tiling, and the 
vases—all are fitly chosen and wrought into 
effective forms. : 

The walls are in the gray wild sage band- 
ed with yellow. The books are lettered 
with seeds, and upon the railing of the en- 
closure is the sentiment, in script, ‘‘ He who 
knows, and knows he knows, is a king.” 

Turning to leave the dreamy corner, we 
say, in a whisper, as the crowd passes, while 
the music of the band echoes among the 
beautiful arches of the temple: ‘‘The women 
who have had part in the adornment of this 
palace are richer to-day than before they be- 
gan their labor of love among the common 
materials of nature’s kingdom. In exalting 
these their ideas of beauty have become 
more comprehensive through the homely rev- 
elations that the finest effects are not neces- 
sarily2produced through the costliest fabrics; 
and having reverenced the common in the 


palace, will they not do the same in their 
homes?” 

And the women who come from prairie 
farm-houses to wonder at the scene, will they 
not return to find in the future offered them 
at their very doors the means to brighten 
their bare walls? Will they not discover in 
the grains and grasses something that may 
awaken dormant desires for the beautiful, 
and lead them to attempt the adornment of 
their own cottages? If these things shall re- 
sult from the palace, it will have served a 
high purpose. 


A SONG FOR AUTUMN. 


: dead brown leaves of the forest stray, 
To dance as winds fitfully blow; 
Thousands of souls pass along our way, 

But we ask not whither they go. 


No one knows of the leaves that are lost, 
Since nobody seeks them again. 

What of the lives care’s shadow has crossed 
If nobody knows of their pain? 


The shadows are chill; men seek the sun; 
Dark sorrow is left to its own; 
But let a young heart by love be won, 
And the whole world has brighter grown. 
Fiaven Scorr Mines. 


TESS OF THE Q'URBERVILLES.* 


BY THOMAS HARDY, 


Avruor or “A Group or Nosie Dames,” “ Tur 
Woopranpets,” “A Laoptoran,” “ Wessex 
Tass,” “ Fetiow-TowNnsMen,” RTO. 


BOOK FOURTH. 
THE WOMAN PAYS. 


CHAPTER XLII. 


T was now broad day,and she started again, 

emerging cautiously upon the highway. 
But there was no need for caution; not a 
soul was at hand, and Tess went onward with 
fortitude, her recollection of the birds silently 
enduring their night of agony impressing 
upon her the relativity of sorrows and the 
tolerable nature of her own, if she could 
once rise high enough to despise opinion. 
But that she could not do so long as it was 
held by Clare. 

She reached Chalk-Newton, and break fast- 
ed at a turnpike cottage, her custom being to 
avoid inns. Somehow she felt hopeful. She 
valued herself more highly, for was it not 
possible that her husband might claim her 
even yet? Surely she was bound to take 
care of herself on the chance of it. To this 
end Tess resolved to run no further risks 
from her appearance. As soon as sbe got 
out of the village she entered a thicket and 
took from her basket one of the old field 
gowns which she had never put on even at 
the dairy—never since she had worked among 
the stubble at Marlott. She also, by a feli- 
citous thought, took a handkerchief from her 
bundle and tied it round her face under her 
bonnet, covering her chin and half her cheeks 
and her temples, as if she were suffering from 
toothache. Then with her little scissors, by 
the aid of a pocket looking-glass, she merci- 
lessly snipped her eyebrows off, and thus in- 
sured against agressive admiration, she went 
on her uneven way. 

‘*What a mommet of a maid!” said the 
next man who met her to a companion. 

Tears came into her eyes for very pity of 
herself as she heard him. 

‘*But I don’t care!” she said. ‘‘Oh no— 
I don’t care! I'll always be ugly now, be- 
cause Angel is not here, and I have nobody 
to take care of me. My husband that was is 
gone away, and never will love me any more; 
but I love him just the same, and hate all 
other men, and like to make ’em think scora- 
ful o’ me!” 

Thus Tess walks on; a figure which is part 
of the landscape; a field woman pure and sim- 
ple, in winter guise: a gray serge cape, a red 
woollen cravat, a stuff skirt covered by a 
whity-brown rough wrapper, and buff lea- 
ther gloves. Every thread of that old attire 
had become wiredrawn and thin under the 
stroke of raindrops, the burn of sunbeams, 
and the stress of winds. There is no sign of 
young passion in her now. 

Inside this exterior, over which the eye 
might have roved as over a thing scarcely 
percipient, almost inorganic, there was the 
record of a pulsing life, of responsive quiver- 
ing spells, through months of pleasure and 
through months of sighing; the conviction 
of a heart which had learnt too well, for its 
years, of the dust and ashes of things; of the 
cruelty of Just, and the fragility of love. 

Next day the weather was bad, but she 
trudged on, the honesty, directness, and im- 
partiality of elemental enmity disconcerting 
her but little. Her object being a winter's 
occupation and a winter’s home, there was 
no time to lose. Her experience of short 
hirings had been such that she determined to 
accept no more. 

Thus she went forward from farm to farm 
in the direction of the place whence Marian 
had written to her, which she determined to 
make use of as a last shift only, its rumored 
stringencies being the reverse of tempting. 
First she inquired for the lighter kinds of 
employment, and, as acceptance in any vari- 
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ety of these grew hopeless, applied next for 
the less light, till, beginning with the dairy 
and poultry tendance that she liked best, she 
ended with the heavy and coarse pursuits 
that she liked least—work on arable land: 
work of such roughness, indeed, as she would 
never have deliberately volunteered for. 

Towards the second evening she reached 
the irregular chalk table-land or plateau, pim- 
pled with prehistoric tumuli, which stretched 
between the valley of her birth and the val- 
ley of her love. 

Here the air was dry and cold, and the long 
cart roads were blown white and dusty again 
within a few hours after rain. There were 
few trees, or none, those that would have 
grown in the hedges being mercilessly plashed 
down with the quickset while saplings, by 
the hedgers in the employ of the tenant 
farmers, the natural enemies of every tree, 
bush, and brake in the landscape. In the 
middle distance ahead of her she could see 
the summits of Bulbarrow and of Nettle- 
combe Tout, and they seemed friendly. They 
had a Jow and unassuming aspect from this 
upland, though as seen on the other side from 
Blackmoor in her childhood they were as 
lofty bastions against the sky. Southerly, at 
many miles distance, and over the hills and 
ridges coastward, she could discern a surface 
like polished steel: it was the English Chan- 
nel at a point far out towards France. 

Before her, in a slight depression, were the 
remains of a village. She had, in fact, 
reached Flintcomb-Ash, the place of Mari- 
an's sojourn, There seemed to be no help 
for it; hither she was doomed to come. The 
stubborn soil around her showed plainly 
enough that the kind of labor in demand 
here was of the roughest kind; but it was 
time to rest from searching. aud here she re- 
solved to stay, particularly as it began to 
rain, At the entrance to the village was a 
cottage whose gable jutted into the road, 
and before applying for a lodging she stood 
under its shelter, and watched the evening 
close in, 

“Who would think I was Mrs. Angel 
Clare?” she said. 

The wall felt warm to her back and shoul- 
ders, and she found that immediately within 
the gable was the cottage fireplace, the heat 
of which came through the bricks. She 
warmed her hands upon them, and also put 
her cheek—red and moist with the drizzle— 
against their comforting surface. The wall 
seemed to be the only friend she had. She 
had so little wish to leave it that she could 
have staid there all night. 

Tess could hear the occupants of the cot- 
tage—gathered together after their day's la- 
bor—talking to each other within, and the 
rattle of their supper plates was also audible. 
But in the village street she had seen no soul 
as yet. The solitude was at last broken by 
the approach of one feminine figure, who, 
though the evening was cold, wore the print 
gown and the tilt bonnet of summer-time. 
Tess instinctively thought it might be Ma- 
rian, and when she came near enough to 
be distinguishable in the gloom, surely 
enough it was she. Marian was even 
stouter and redder in the face than former- 
ly, and decidedly shabbier in attire. At any 
previous period of her existence Tess would 
hardly have cared to renew the acquaintance 
in such conditions; but her loneliness was 
excessive, und she responded readily to Ma- 
rian’s greeting. 

Marian was quite respectful in her in- 
quiries, but seemed much moved by the fact 
that Tess should still continue in no better 
condition than at first; though she had dim- 
ly heard of the separation. 

‘*Tess—Mrs. Clare—the dear wife of dear 
he! And is it really so bad as this, my 
child? Why is your comely face tied up in 
such a way? Anybody been beating ’ee? Not 
he!” 

‘‘No, no, no! I merely did it not to be 
molested, Marian.” She pulled off in dis 
gust a bandage which could suggest such 
wild thoughts. 

‘‘And you've got no collaron.” (Tess had 
been accustomed to wear a little white collar 
at the dairy.) 

‘TI know it, Marian.” 

** You've lost it travelling?” 

“‘T’ve not lost it. The truth is, I don't 
care anything about my appearance; and so 
I didn’t put it on.” 

“And you don’t wear your wedding ring?” 

‘*Yes, I do; but not publicly. I wear it 
round my neck on a ribbon, I don’t wish 
people to suspect who I am by marriage, or 
that I am married at all; it would be so awk- 
ward while I lead my present life.” 

Marian paused. ‘‘ But you be a gentle- 
man’s wife; and it seems hardly fair that 
you should live like this!” 

‘Oh yes, it is quite fair; though I am 
very unhappy.” 

‘‘Well, well. He married you—and you 
can be unhappy!” 

‘‘Wives are unhappy sometimes; from no 
fault of their husbands—from their own.” 

‘You've no faults, deary; that I’m sure 
of. And he’s none. So it must be some- 
thing outside ye both.” 

‘* Marian, dear Marian, will you do me a 
good turn without asking questions? My 
husband has gone abroad, and somehow I 
have overrun my allowance, so that I have 
to fall back upon my old work for a time. 
Do not call me Mrs, Clare, but Tess, as be- 
fore. Do they want a hand here?” 

‘Oh yes; they'll take one always, because 
few care to come. ’Tis a starve-acre place. 
Corn and swedes are all they grow. Though 
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I be here myself, I feel’tis a pity for such as 
you to come.” 

“But you used to be as good a dairy woman 
as I.” 

‘* Yes; but I’ve got out o’ that since I took 
to drink. Lord! that’s the only happiness 
I’ve got now. If you engage, you'll be set 
swede-hacking. That's what I am doing; 
but you won't like it.” 

“Oh, anything! Will you speak for me?” 

‘You will do better by speaking for your- 
self.” 

‘Very well. Now, Marian, remember— 
nothing about him, if I get the place. I don’t 
wish to bring his name down to the dirt.” 

Marian, who was really a trustworthy girl, 
though of coarser grain than Tess, promised 
anything she asked. ‘‘ This is pay-night,” 
she said, ‘‘and if you were to come with me, 
you would know at once, I be real sorry 
that you are not happy; but ‘tis because 
he’s away, I know. You couldn’t be un- 
happy if he were here, even if he gave you 
no money—even if he used you like a ser- 
vant.” 

‘*That’s true; I could not!” 

They walked on together, and soon reached 
the farm-house, which was almost sublime 
in its dreariness. There was not a tree 
within sight; there was not, at this season, a 
green pasture—nothing but fallow and tur- 
nips everywhere; in large fields divided by 
hedges monotonously plashed to unrelieved 
levels. 

Tess waited outside the door of the farm- 
house till the group of work-folk had re- 
ceived their wages, and then Marian intro- 
duced her. The farmer himself, it appeared, 
was not at home, but his wife, who repre- 
sented him this evening, made no objection 
to hiring Tess, on her agreeing to remain till 
Old Lady-Day. Female field labor was sel- 
dom offered now, and its cheapness made it 
profitable for tasks which women could per- 
form as readily as men. 

Having signed the agreement, there was 
nothing more for Tess to do at present than 
to get a lodging, and she found one in the 
house at whose gable wall she had warmed 
herself. It was a poor subsistence that she 
had insured, but it would afford a shelter for 
the winter, at any rate. 

That night she wrote to inform her parents 
of her new address, in case a letter should 
arrive at Marlott from her husband. But 
she did not tell them of the sarriness of her 
situation: it might have brought reproach 
upon him. 


CHAPTER XLIII. 

THERE was no exaggeration in Marian’s 
definition of Flinteomb-Ash farm as a starve- 
acre place. The single fat thing on the soil 
was Marian herself, and she was an impor- 
tation. Of the three classes of village—the 
village cared for by its lord, the village cared 
for by itself, and the village uncared for 
either by itself or by its lord (in other 
words, the village of a resident squire’s ten- 
antry, the village of free or copy holders, 
and the absentee owner's village, farmed with 
the land)—this place, Flinteomb- Ash, was 
the third. 

But Tess set to work. Patience, that blend- 
ing of moral courage with physical timidity, 
was now no longer a minor feature in Mrs. 
Angel Clare, and it sustained her, 

The swede field, in which she and her 
companion were set hacking, was a stretch 
of fifty acres or more, in one patch, on the 
highest ground of the farm, rising above 
stony lanchets or lynchets—the outcrop of 
siliceous veins in the chalk formation, com- 
posed of myriads of loose white flints in 
bulbous, cusped, and nondescript animal 
shapes. The upper half of each swede 
turnip had been saten off by the live-stock, 
and it was the business of the two women to 
grub out the lower or earthy half of the root 
with a hooked fork called a hacker, that this 
might be eaten also. Every leaf of the vege- 
table having been consumed, the whole field 
was in color a desolate drab; it was a com- 
plexion without features, as if a face, from 
chin to brow, should be only an expanse of 
skin. The sky wore, in another color, the 
same likeness —a white vacuity of counte- 
nance with the lineaments gone. So these 
two upper and nether visages confronted 
each other, all day long the white face look- 
ing down on the brown face, and the brown 
face looking up at the white face, without 
anything standing between them but the 
two girls crawling over the surface of the 
former like flies. 

Nobody came near them, and their move- 
ments showed a mechanical regularity; their 
forms enshrouded in rough Hessian ‘* wrop- 
pers ’—sleeved brown pinafores, tied behind 
to the bottom, to keep their gowns from 
blowing about—short skirts revealing ‘‘ skit- 
ty boots” that reached high up the ankles, 
and yellow sheepskin gloves with gauntlets. 
The pensive character which the curtained 
hood lent to their bent heads would have 
reminded the observer of some early Italian 
conception of the two Marys. 

They worked on hour after hour, uncon- 
scious of the forlorn aspect they bore in the 
landscape, not thinking of the justice or in- 
justice of their lot. Even in such a position 
as theirs it was possible to exist in a dream. 
In the afternoon the rain came on again, and 
Marian said that they need not work any 
more, though if they did not work they would 
not be paid; so they worked on. It was so 
high a situation, this field, that the rain had no 
occasion to fall, but raced along horizontally 
upon the yelling wind, sticking into them 
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like cold splinters, till by degrees they were 
wet through. Few women, indeed few peo- 
ple of either sex, know what is really meant 
by that. There are degrees of dampness, 
and a very little is called being wet through 
in common talk. But to stand working 
slowly in a field, and feel the creep of rain- 
water, first in legs and shoulders, their hips 
and head, then at back, front, and sides, and 
yet to work on till the leaden light dimin- 
ishes and marks that the sun is down, de- 
mands a distinct modicum of stoicism, even 
of valor. 

Yet they did not feel the wetness so much 
as might be supposed. They were both 
young, and they were talking of the time 
when they lived and loved together at Tal- 
bothays dairy, that happy green tract of land 
where summer had: been libera: in her gifts 
—in substance to all, emotionally to these. 
Tess would fain not have conversed with 
Marian of the man who was legally, if not 
obviously, her husband; but the irresistible 
fascination of the subject betrayed h¢r into 
reciprocating Marian’s remarks. And thus, 
as has been said, though the damp curtains 
of their bonnets flapped smartly into their 
faces, and their wrappers clung about them to 
wearisomeness, they lived all this afternoon 
in memories of green, sunny, romantic Tal- 
bothays. 

** You can see a gleam of a hill within a 
few miles of Froom Valley from here when 
it is fine,” said Marian. 

“Ah! Can you?” said Tess, awake to the 
new value of the locality. 

So the two forces were at work here as 
everywhere, the inberent will to enjoy, and 
the circumstantial will against enjoyment. 
Marian’s will had a method of assisting itself 
by taking from her pocket as the afternoon 
wore on a pint bottle corked with white rag, 
from which she invited Tess todrink. Tess’s 
unassisted power of dreaming, however, being 
enough for her sublimation at present, she 
declined except the merest sip, and then 
Marian took a pull herself from the bottle. 

“T’ve got used to it,” she said, ‘‘and can’t 
leave it off now. Tis my only comfort. You 
see I lost him: you didn’t; and you can do 
without it perhaps.” 

Tess thought her loss as great as Marian’s, 
but, upheld by the dignity of being Angel’s 
wife, to the world at least, she accepted 
Marian’s differentiation. 

Amid this scene Tess slaved in the morn- 
ing frosts and in the afternoon rains. When 
it was not swede-hacking it was swede-trim- 
ming, in which process they sliced off the 
earth and the fibres with a billhook before 
storing the roots for future use. At this 
occupation they could shelter themselves by 
a thatched hurdle if it rained; but if it was 
frosty, even their thick leather gloves could 
not prevent the frozen masses they handled 
from biting their fingers. Still Tess hoped. 
She had a conviction that sooner or later the 
magnanimity which she persisted in reckon- 
ing as a chief ingredient of Clare’s character 
would lead him to rejoin her; and what would 
a winter of swede-trimming matter if it re- 
sulted in such a consummation? 

They often looked across the country to 
where Froom Valley was known to stretch, 
even though they might not be able to see it, 
and fixing their eyes on the cloaking gray 
mist, imagined the old times they had spent 
out there. 

** Ah,” said Marian, ‘‘ how I should like 
another or two of our old set to come here! 
Then we could bring up Talbothays every 
day here afield, and talk of he, and of what 
nice times we had there, and o’ the old things 
we used to know, and make it all come back 
again a’most, in seeming!” Marian’s eyes 
softened, and her voice grew vague as the 
visions returned. ‘I'll write to Izz Huett,” 
she said. ‘‘ Sheis biding at home doing no- 
thing now, I know, and I'll tell her we be 
here, and ask her to come; and perhaps Retty 
is well enough now.” 

Tess had nothing to say against the pro- 
posal, and the next she heard of this plan for 
importing old Talbothays joys was, two or 
three days later, when Marian informed her 
that Izz had replied to her inquiry, and had 
promised to come if she could. 

There had not been such a winter for 
years. It came on in stealthy and mea- 
sured glides, like the moves of a chess- 
player. One morning the few lonely trees 
and the thorns of the hedge-rows appeared 
as if they had put off a vegetable for an 
animal integument. Every twig was cov- 
ered with a white nap as of fur grown from 
the rind during the night, giving it four 
times its usual dimensions, the whole bush 
or tree forming a staring sketch in white 
lines on the mournful gray of the sky and 
horizon. Cobwebs revealed their presence 
on sheds and walls where none had ever 
been observed till brought out into visibility 
by the crystallizing atmosphere, hanging like 
loops of white worsted from salient points of 
the out-houses, posts, and gates. 

After this season of congealed dampness 
came a spell of dry frost, when strange birds 
from behind the north pole began to arrive 
silently on the upland of Flintecomb- Ash; 
gaunt spectral creatures with tragical eyes 
—eyes which had witnessed scenes of cat- 
aclysmal horror in inaccessible polar re- 
gions, of a magnitude such as no human 
being had ever conceived, in curdling tem- 
peratures that no man could endure; which 
had beheld the crash of icebergs and the 
slide of snow hills by the shooting light of 
the aurora; been half blinded by the whirl of 
colossal storms and topographic distortions; 


and retained the expression of feature that 
such scenes had engendered. These name- 
less birds came quite near to Tess and Ma- 
rian, but of all they had seen which human- 
ity would never see, they brought no account. 
The traveller’s ambition to tell was not theirs, 
and, with dumb impassivity, they dismissed 
experiences which they did not value for the 
immediate incidents of this upland—the triv- 
ial movements of the two girls in disturbing 
the clods with their fragile hackers so as to 
uncover something or other that these visit- 
ants relished as food. 

Then one day a peculiar quality invaded 
the air of this open country. There came a 
moisture which was not the moisture of rain, 
and a cold which was not the cold of frost. 
It chilled the eyeballs of the twain, made 
their brows ache, penetrated to their skele- 
tons, affecting the surface of the body less 
than its core. They knew that it meant 
snow, and in the night the snow came. Tess, 
who continued to live at the cottage with the 
warm gable that cheered the lonely pedes- 
trian. who paused beside it, awoke in the 
night, and heard above the thatch noises 
which seemed to signify that the roof had 
turned itself into a gymnasium of all the 
winds. When she lit her lamp to get up in 
the morning, she found that the snow had 
blown through-a chink in the casement, 
forming a white cone of the finest powder 
against the inside, and had also come down 
the chimney, so that it lay sole-deep upon the 
floor, on which her shoes left tracks when 
she moved about to go down stairs. Out-of 
doors the storm drove so fast as to create a 
snow-mist in the kitchen; but as yet it was 
too dark out-of-doors to see anything. 

Tess knew that it was impossible to go on 
with the swedes; and by the time she had 
finished breakfast by the light of the soli- 
tary little lamp, Marian arrived to tell her 
that they were to join the rest of the women 
at reed-drawing in the barn till the weather 
changed. As soon, therefore, as the uniform 
cloak of darkness without began to turn to a 
disordered medley of feeble grays, they blew 
out the lamp, wrapped themselves up in their 
thickest pinners, tied their woollen cravats 
round their necks and across their chests, 
and started for the barn. The snow had 
followed the birds from the polar basin as 
a white pillar of a cloud, and individual 
flakes could not be seen. The blast smelt 
of icebergs, arctic seas, whales, and white 
bears, carrying the snow so that it licked the 
land, but did not lie on it. They trudged 
onwards with slanted bodies through the 
flossy fields, keeping as well as they could 
in the shelter of hedges, which, however, 
acted as strainers rather than screens. The 
air, afflicted to pallor with the hoary multi- 
tudes that infested it, twisted and spun them 
eccentrically, suggesting an achromatic chaos 
of things. But both the young women were 
fairly cheerful; such weather on a dry up- 
land is not in itself dispiriting. 

“The cunning northern birds knew this 
was coming,” said Marian. ‘‘ Depend upon 
t, they kept just in front of it all the way 
from the North Star. Your husband, my 
dear, is, I make no doubt, having scorching 
weather allthis time. Lord, if he could only 
sec his pretty wife now! Not that this wea- 
ther hurts your beauty at all—in fact, it rath- 
er does it good.” 

‘*You mustn’t talk about him to me, Ma- 
rian,” said Tess, severely. 

“ Well, but—surely you care for him. Do 
you?” 

Instead of answering, Tess, with tears in 
her eyes, impulsively faced in the direction 
in which she imagined South America to lie, 
and putting up her lips, blew out a passion- 
ate kiss upon the snowy wind. 

“Well, well, I know you do. But ’pon 
my body, it is arum life fora married couple! 
There—I won't say another word! Well, as 
for the weather, it won’t hurt us in the wheat 
barn; but reed-drawing is fearful hard work 
—worse than swede-hacking. I can stand it, 
because I’m stout; but you be slimmer than 
I. I can’t think why maister should have 
set ’ee at it.” 

They reached the wheat barn and entered 
it. One end of the long structure was full of 
corn; the middle was where the reed-draw- 
ing was carried on, and there had already 
been placed in the reed-press the evening be- 
fore as many sheaves of wheat as would be 
sufficient for the women to draw from dur- 
ing the day. 

‘* Why, here’s Izz!” said Marian. 

Izz it was, and she came forward. She 
had walked all the way from her mother’s 
home on the previous afternoon, and not 
deeming the distance so great, had been be- 
lated, arriving, however, just before the snow 
began, and sleeping at the ale-house. The 
farmer had agreed with her mother at mar- 
ket to take her on if she came to-day, and 
she had been afraid to disappoint him by 
delay. 

In addition to Tess, Marian, and Izz, there 
were two women from a neighboring village; 
two Amazonian sisters, who did all kinds of 
men’s work by preference, including well- 
sinking, hedging, ditching, and excavating, 
without any sense of fatigue. They were 
noted reed-drawers, and looked round upon 
the other three with some superciliousness. 

Putting on their gloves, they all set to 
work, standing in a row in front of the press. 
That erection was formed of two upright 
posts connected by a cross-beam, under which 
the sheaves to be drawn from were laid ears 
outward, the beam being pegged down by 
pins in the uprights, aud lowered as the 
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sheaves diminished. Each woman seized a 
handful of the ears, and drew out the stalks 
thereby, gathering the straw so drawn—now 
straight, and called reed—under her left arm, 
where, when a large armful was gathered, 
she cut off the ears with a billhook. 

The day hardened in color, the light com- 
ing in at the barn doors upwards from the 
ground instead of downwards from the sky. 
The girls pulled handful after handful from 
the press; but by reason of the presence of 
the strange women, who were recounting 
local scandals, Marian and Izz could not at 
first talk of old times as they wished to do 
Presently they heard the muffled tread of a 
horse, and the farmer rode up to the barn 
door. When he had dismounted and entered 
he came close to Tess, and remained looking 
musingly at the side of her face. She had 
not turned at first, but his fixed attitude led 
her to look round, when she perceived that 
her employer was the native of Trantridge 
from whom she had taken flight on the high 
road because of his allusion to her history. 

He waited till she had carried the drawn 
bundles to the pile outside, when he said 
“‘So you be the young woman who took my 
civility in such ill part? Be drowned if I 
didn’t think you might be as soon as I heard 
of your being hired! Well, you thought you 
had got the better of me the first time at the 
inn with your fancy man, and the second 
time on the road, when you bolted; but now 
I think I’ve got the better of you.” He con 
cluded with a hard laugh. 

Tess, looking like a bird caught in a 
springe, returned no answer, continning to 
pull the straw. She could read character 
sufficiently well to know by this time that 
she had nothing to fear from her employer's 
gallantry; it was rather the tyranny induced 
by his mortification at Clare’s treatment of 
him. Upon the whole, she preferred that 
sentiment in man, and felt brave enough to 
endure it. 

**You thought I was in love with ‘ee, I 
suppose? Some women are such fools, to 
take every look as serious earnest. But there's 
nothing like a winter afield for taking that 
nonsense out o’ young women’s heads; and 
you’ve signed and agreed till Lady-Day 
Now, are you going to beg my pardon?” 

“T think you ought to beg mine.” 

“Very well—as you like. But we'll see 
which is master here. Be they all the sheaves 
you've done to-day?” 

‘* Yes, sir.” 

‘Tis a very poor show. Just see what 
they’ve done over there ” (pointing to the two 
stalwart women). ‘ The rest, too, have done 
better than you.” 

“ They’ve all practised it before, and I have 
not. And I thought it made no difference to 
you, as it is taskwork, and we are only paid 
for what we do.” 

“Oh, but it does. I want the barn cleared.” 

‘*Lam going to work all the afternoon, in 
stead of leaving at two as the others will do.” 

He looked sullenly at her and went away 
Tess felt that she could not have come to 
a much worse place; but anything was bet 
ter than gallantry, in her unprotected state. 
When two o'clock arrived, the professional 
reed-drawers tossed off the last half-pint in 
their flagon, put down their hooks, tied their 
last sheaves, and went away. Marian and 
Izz would have done likewise, but on hear 
ing that Tess meant to stay, to make up by 
longer hours for her lack of skill, they would 
not Jeave her. Looking out at the snow, 
which still fell, Marian exclaimed, ‘‘ Now 
we've got it all to ourselves.” And 80 at last 
the conversation turned to their old experi 
ences at the dairy; and. of course, the inci 
dents of their affection for Angel Clare. 

**Izz and Marian,” said Mrs. Angel Clare, 
with a dignity which was extremely pretty 
and touching, seeing how very little of a 
wife she was, ‘I can’t join in talk with you 
now, as I used to do, about Mr. Clare; you 
will see that I cannot; because, although he 
is gone away from me for the present, he is 
my husband.” 

Izz was by nature the sauciest and most 
caustic of all the four girls who had loved 
Clare. ‘‘He was a very splendid lover, no 
doubt,” she said; ‘‘ but I don’t think he is a 
very good husband to go away from you so 
soon.” 

“He had to go—he was obliged to go, to 
see about the land over there,” pleaded Tess 

‘“* He might have tided ‘ee over the winter. 

** Ah—that’s owing to an accident-—a mis 
understanding; and we won’t argue it,” Tess 
answered, with tearfulness in her words 
‘** Perhaps there’s a good deal to be said for 
him. He did not go away, like some hus- 
bands, without telling me; and I can always 
find out where he is.” 

After this, they continued to seize, pull, 
and cut off the ears for some long time in a 
reverie, nothing sounding in the barn but the 
swish of the drawn straw and the crunch of 
the hook. Then Tess suddenly flagged, and 
sank down upon the heap of wheat ears at 
her feet. 

‘** [knew you wouldn't be able to stand it! 
cried Marian. ‘‘It wants harder flesh than 
yours for this work.” 

sust then the farmer entered. ‘‘ Oh, that’s 
how you get on when I am away,” he said 
to her. 

“But it is my own loss,” she pleaded. 
** Not yours.” 

“T want it finished,” he said, doggedly, 
as he crossed the barn and went out at the 
other door. 

**Don’t’ec mind him, there’s a dear,” said 
Marian. ‘I’ve worked here before. Now 
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you go and lie down there, and Izz and I 
will make up your number.” 

‘I don’t like to let you do that. 
taller than you, too.” 

However, she was so overcome that she 
consented to lie down awhile, and reclined 
on a heap of pull-tails—the refuse after the 
straight straw has been drawn—which bad 
been thrown up at the further side of the 
barn. Her succumbing had been as largely 
owing to agitation at reopening the subject 
of her separation from her husband as to the 
hard work. She lay in a state of percipience 
without volition, and the rustle of the straw 
and the cutting of the ears had the weight 
of bodily touches. 


I'm 


She could hear from Ser corner, in addi- 
tion to these noises, the murmur of their 
voices. She felt certain that they were 
continuing the subject already broached, 
but their voices were so low that she could 
not catch the words. At last Tess grew 
more and more anxious to know what they 
were saying, and persuading herself that 
she felt better, she got up and resumed 
work. 

Then Izz Huett broke down. She had 
walked more than a dozen miles the pre 
vious evening, had gone to bed at midnight 
wellnigh supperless, and had risen again at 
five o'clock. Marian alone, thanks to her 
flagon of ale and her stoutness of build, 
stood the strain upon back and arms with- 
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out suffering. Tess urged Izz to leave off, 
agreeing, as she felt better, to finish the day 
without her, and make equal division of the 
number of sheaves, 

Izz accepted the offer gratefully, and dis- 
appeared through the great door into the 
snowy track to her lodging. Marian, as 
was the case every afternoon at this time, 
on account of the flagon she had emptied, 
began to feel in a romantic vein. 

**T should not have thought it of him— 
never!” she said, in a dreamy tone, ‘‘ And I 
loved him so! I didn’t mind his having you. 
But this about Izz is too bad!” 

Tess, in her start at the words, narrowly 
missed cutting off a finger with the billhook. 


“THE PREACHER WAS 


ALEC 


“Ts ..t about my husband ?” she stam- 
mered. 

“Oh yes. Izz said,‘Don’t ’ee tell her,’ but 
Iam sure I can’t help it! It was what he 
wanted Izz to do. He wanted her to go off 
to Brazil with him.” 

Tess’s face faded as white as the scene 
without, and its curves straightened. ‘‘And 
did Izz refuse to go?” she asked. 

‘ No. She agreed.” 

‘*Then why is she not with him?” 

** He changed his mind.” 

*Pooh—then he didn’t mean it. 
just a man’s jest!” 

‘“* Yes, he did; for he drove her a good way 
towards the station.” 

“ Anyhow, he didn’t take her.” 


"Twas 


D'URBERVILLE.” 


They pulled on in silence, till Tess, with- 
out any premonitory symptoms, burst out 
crying. 

“There!” said Marian. 
hadn’t told ‘ee!” 

‘“‘No. It is a very good thing that you 
have done! I have been living on in a thirt- 
over, lackadaisical way, and have not seen 
what it may lead to. I ought to have sent 
him a letter oftener. He said I could not go 
to him, but he didn’t say I was not to write 
as often as I liked. I won't stay like this 
any longer! I have been very wrong and 
neglectful in leaving everything to be done 
by him!” 

The dim light in the barn grew dimmer, and 


‘*Now I wish I 





they could see to work no longer. When 
Tess had reached home that evening, and had 
entered into the privacy of her little white- 
washed chamber, she took the ring from the 
ribbon on which she wore it next her heart, 
and retained it on her finger all night, asif to 
fortify herself in the sensation that she was 
really the wife of this elusive love of hers, 
who could propose that Izz should go with 
him abroad so shortly after he had left her. 
Knowing that, how could she write entreaties 
to him, or show that she cared for him any 
more? 


CHAPTER XLIV. 


AFTER the conversation in the barn her 
thoughts turned anew in the direction which 
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they had taken morc than once of late—to the 
distant Emminster vicarage. It was through 
her husband’s parents that she had been 
charged to send a letter to Clare if she desired 
to inform him of any change in her address; 
so that wlienever he should return, or wish 
to communicate with her, he could readily do 
so. But that self-condemnatory sense of her 
having morally no claim upon him had al- 
ways led Tess to suspend her impulses to 
send these notes; and to the family at the 
vicarage, therefore, as to her own parents 
since her marriage, she was virtually non- 
existent. This self-effacement in both di- 
rections had been quite in consonance with 
her independent character of desiring no- 
thing by way of favor or contrivance 
to which she was not entitled on a fair 
consideration of her deserts. She wish- 
ed to stand or fall by her qualities, and 
to waive such merely technical claims 
upon a strange family as she had estab- 
lished by the flimsy fact of a member of 

that family having, in a moment of im- 

pulse, written his name in a church book 

beside hers. 

But there was a limit to her powers of 
renunciation, fixed rather by her affec- 
tion than by her sycophancy. Why had 
her husband not written to her? He had 
distinctly implied that he would at least 
let her know of the locality to which he 
had journeyed; but he had not sent a 
line to notify his address. Was he really 
indifferent? But was he ill? Was he 
waiting for her to make some advance ? 
Surely she might summon the courage 
of solicitude, call at the vicarage for in- 
telligence, make herself known, and ex- 
press her grief at his silence. If An- 
gel’s father were the good man she had 
heard him represented to be, he would 
be able to enter into her heart-starved 
situation. Her social condition was of 
no concern to her, and the worst of its 
hardships she could conceal. 

To leave the farm on a week-day was 
not in her power; Sunday was the only 
possible opportunity. Flintcomb-Ash be- 
ing in the middle of the cretaceous table- 
land over which no railway had climbed 
as yet, it would be necessary to walk. 
And the distance being fifteen miles each 
way, it would be necessary to allow her- 
self a long day for the undertaking by 
rising early. 

A fortnight later, when the snow had 
gone, and had been followed by a hard 
black frost, she resolved to take advan- 
tage of the state of the roads to try the 
experiment. At three o'clock that Sun- 
day morning she came down stairs and 
stepped out into the starlight. The 
weather was still favorable, the ground 
ringing under her feet like an anvil. 

Marian and Izz were much interested 
in her excursion, knowing that the jour- 
ney concerned her husband. Their lodg- 
ings were in a cottage a little further 
along the lane, but they came and assist- 
ed Tess in her departure, and argued 
that she should dress up in her very 
prettiest guise to captivate the hearts of 
her parents-in-law; though she, knowing 
of the austere and relentless tenets of 
old Mr. Clare, was indifferent, and even 
doubtful. A year had now elapsed since 
her sad marriage, but she had preserved 
sufficient draperies from the wreck of 
her then full wardrobe to clothe her 
very charmingly as a simple country girl 
with no pretensions to recent fashion— 
a soft gray woollen gown, with white 
crape quilling against the pink skin of 
her face and neck, and a black velvet 
jacket and hat. 

“Tis a thousand pities your husband 
can't see ‘ee now; you do look a real 
beauty,” said Izz Huett, regarding Tess 
as she stood on the threshold, between 
the steely starlight without and the yel 
low candle light within. Izz spoke with 
a magnanimous abandonment of herself 
to the situation. She could not be—no 
woman with a heart bigger than a hazel- 
nut could be—antagonistic to Tess in her 
presence, the influence which she exer- 
cised over those of her own sex being of 
a warmth and strength quite unusual, 
curiously overpowering the less worthy 
feminine feelings of spite and rivalry. 

With a final tug and touch here and 
a slight brush there, they let her go, and 
she was absorbed into the pearly air of 
the foredawn. They heard her foot- 
steps tap along the hard road as she 
stepped out to her full pace. Even Izz 
hoped she would win, and, though with- 
out any particular respect for her own 
virtue, felt glad that she had been pre- 
vented wronging her friend when mo- 
mentarily tempted by Clare. 

It was a year ago, all but a day, that Clare 
had married Tess, and only a few days less 
than a year that he had been absent from 
her. Still, to start on a brisk walk, and on 
such an errand as hers, on a dry clear winter 
morning, through the rarefied air of these 
chalky hogs’-backs, was not depressing; and 
there is no doubt that her dream at starting 
was to win the heart of her mother-in-law, 
tell her whole history to that matron, en- 
list her on her side, and so gain back the 
truant. 

She soon reached the edge of the vast es- 
carpment below which stretched the wide 
and loamy vale of Blackmoor, lying now 
misty and still in the dawn. Instead of the 

(Continued on page 901, Supplement.) 
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PROCLAMATION OF AN EDICT AT VENICE, FIFTEENTH CENTURY.—From tue Parntine 


PROCLAMATION AT VENICE, 
FIFTEENTH CENTURY. 
FUE fifteenth century was the period of 

Venice’s greatest prosperity and splen- 
dor. She still held ‘‘the gorgeous East in 
fee,” and at the same time had, after being 
down to the fourteenth century a naval pow- 
er, become a great European power. Her 
old foes and rivals, the Genoese, had been 
defeated by the Doge Contarini; her armies, 
under the great condotiiere Carmagnola, had 
conquered Padua, Verona, Brescia, Cremona, 
and other cities on the terra firma, and the 
devastating invasions of the French had not 
The marvellous basilica of St. 
Mark was in all its glory of marble, mosa- 


os 


ics, and gold; and in the great square before 
its fagade stood the three great masts on 
which hung the standards of Cyprus, the 
Morea, and Crete, the three kingdoms of 
which the republic was the lord. The pic- 
ture of M. Wagrez, which was exhibited in 
the Paris Salon this year, depicts a scene 
which must have been not uncommon. 
Venice was winning triumphs by sea and 
land, and we may imagine the black-robed 
official is announcing some victory, or per- 
haps discharging a sterner duty, that of pro- 
claiming some edict of the dreaded Council, 
which had reduced the Doge to a cipher, 
and cared nothing for the people whose 
names were not in the Golden Book of the 
oligarchy. Such might be the scene when 





the edict that banished poor young foolish 
Jacopo Foscari was read, or when the depo- 
sition of the Doge, his father, was an 
nounced, or the decree of the Council sent 
her greatest warrior, Carmagnola, to his 
death, between the columns which still rise 
on the Piazzetta. We may imagine the win- 
dows of the ducal palace crowded with spec- 
tators, and the large square filled with a pic- 
turesque crowd of soldiers of the republic, 
Greek traders or princes or scholars, solemn 
Turks in flowing robes and folded turbans, 
and wild-eyed Slavonian mercenaries from 
the Dalmatian coast. In all these the paint- 
er can find combinations of color denied to 
modern days, and, not the least picturesque 
and least splendid, the gay youth of Venice, 
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the Compagni delle Calze, with their silken 
embroidered hose of different colors, their 
jackets of velvet enriched with gold, their 
lace cuffs, their mantles of cloth of gold 
their black or scarlet caps with a jewel in 
the peak, their pointed shoes, and their long 
velvet-sheathed rapiers. Such a throng, in 
terspersed with men-at-arms, with bare-limbed 
gondoliers, with country girls from the Lido 
while the doves of St. Mark are flying over 
head, the painter has put before us. A nobler 
background than the great facade of St. Mark 
could not be found. 

3ut all that is bright will fade. The Ve- 
netians to-day wear black coats and white 
ties, the piazza is filled with cafés, and St. 
Mark has been restored. 
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A CAVALIER’S SONG. 
(1640. ) 

JE mournful gallants, well I know 
Why thus ye sigh and pine; 
There’s one in Kirkby-Town, I trow, 
Whose loving heart is mine. 
Hler eves are blue forget-me-nots ; 
Her words are winsome tones; 
Her cheeks are like ripe apricots 

On warm September noons. 


Her frown would fright the parish priest, 
And make a Roundhead run; 
Her smile is like the kindling east— 
A presage of the sun. 
And when she goes in dimity, 
The daintiest of gowns, 
Her sunny smiles are all for me; 
For other folk her frowns. 


So troll the eatch! no maid can match 
With Kirkby’s bonnie belle; 

And cedarn be the roof, or thatch, 
Whate’er—she'll grace it well. 

I can but think me fondly how 
Her cheek will flush and pale 

What time she breathes the bridal vow 
Before the altar rail. 

Curnton Scotiarn. 


PRETTY GLADIS CURTIS. 
BY MERAB MITCHELL 


‘7 WAS thinking of a compliment to pay 
you, so I have done it.” 

‘‘Really! Well, you are one of those 
friends who grow pleasanter and pleasanter 
till one—” 

‘‘p.m. That means I am to go; it wants 
just ten minutes to one.” 

‘* As you like; but I did not say P.M.” 

And Gladis Curtis gave her head a proud 
little bend that said ‘‘Good-morning” as plain 
as could be to her companion, who stood lean- 
ing lazily against the railing of the piazza, 
watching her with his heart in his eyes, and 
a question on the tip of his tongue. 

**May I come again at four?” 

“Tf you like. J shall not be here. Iam 
going with Jack Hilton for a paddle in his 
new canoe; but Miss H. W. C. Bacon, of 
Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Massachu- 
setts, will grace this corner of the piazza at 
exactly a quarter past four. I heard her 
say so, 

A nd Gladis prepared to answer a summons 
from her mother, who sat in the cool shade 
of the hotel parlor, where the matrons and 
chaperons were wont to spend the mornings 
in select little circles, each with its own par- 
ticular kind of fancy or charity work and 
topic of conversation 

Beverly Post escorted Gladis to the door, 
and there, with a smile and certain lift of 
the hat <.iat showed him to be a New-Yorker, 
he left her without a word, for his heart was 
in a tumult. 

What had he said or not said, and what 
could she mean by substituting Miss Bacon 
for her own dear self? 

Now he came to think about it, Gladis had 
not been at all like herself. What was it? 
Was she tired or indifferent? Perhaps a lit- 
tle of both, and yet there had been times even 
that morning when he felt certain that she 
cared for him. 

What was it all about? And, lover-like, 
he began blaming himself in the most bewil- 
dering way for all sorts of imaginary faults 
—his dress, his walk, his inability to appre- 
ciate certain things or people that she liked. 

She had sive bien a little book to read— 
somebody’s longings or conditions; he could 
not remember the name. That was a week 
ago, and she was probably waiting for his 
opinion; and he had not looked at it, but had 
talked of.stocks, elections, and a sy beg trip 
his club had taken. What did she know or 
care about such things? And yet she had 
listened to him, and even pretended to be in- 
terested. What a selfish bear he had been! 
Never had she seemed so desirable and so 
unattainable as at that moment, and never 
before had Beverly Post felt his imperfec- 
tions unmanageable, or longed for certain 
accomplishments that he fancied Gladis Cur- 
tis would admire. 

He was one of New York's most promising 
young lawyers, and was taking a month’s 
vacation before entering ou the great duties 
of life. 

A handsome man with dark eyes and hair, 
and a quick, responsive nature that was as 
honest and earnest in all its purposes as men 
of Beverly Post's birth, education, and train- 
ing are sure to be; and although the fortunate 
possessor of an independent income, he had 
not only chosen a profession, but thoroughly 
fitted himself to meet its requirements. He 
pone) a twenty-six when he first met ‘‘ pretty 
Gladis Curtis,” as every one called her; “and 
that was only three weeks ago,” he was say- 
ing to himself as he ran up the steps of his 
hotel. ‘‘I will make a poor lawyer if I do 
not”—and here he hesitated, and blushing 
like a school-girl, added, ‘‘ win this my first 
case.” 

Perhaps if he had known all the evidence 
for and against himself, he would not have 
been so fearful of winning this his first case, 
but Cupid’s court is sometimes a very hard 
one to plead in, and this was Beverly Post’s 
first summons. 

In the mean time Gladis was listening in 
an impatient sort of way to her mother’s lit- 
nl lecture about always appearing with Mr. 

‘ost. 

** You know well enough, my dear, that I 
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have decided to take you abroad next season, 
and you do not know what chances there 
are in store for you. Mr. Post is very nice, 
but I have great hopes for you. We have 
been invited to visit Lady Mildale, and Mrs. 
Whitney has been telling me about them, 
and how royally they entertain.” 

“Well, mamma, I do not think you need 
worry about Mr. Post; he is charmed with 
Miss Bacon,from Boston; he told me himself 
that he admired the pose of her head, and 
the intellectual carve of her lips, and that she 
had read Blackstone from beginning to end. 
And Jasked him who the author of Black- 
stone was, and he actually laughed at me, 
and said I had better ask Miss Bacon to lend 
me her copy. I was so provoked that I as- 
sured him I could provide myself with read- 
ing. Oh dear! this dress never does go on 
as it ought to. There’s the lunch bell, and 
Iam not nearly ready. Do go, mamma!” 

After her mother had gone, Gladis had a 
little cry. Then she rearranged the offend- 
ing dress,and started down stairs, determined 
to be as unlike Miss Bacon as it was possible 
to be, which, in truth, would not be a difficult 
task. 

Gladis was an only child. Her father had 
died before she could remember him. Her 
mother, who was rich and of an old New 
York family, was one of the sure-to-be-theres 
of Bar Harbor. She had spent the entire 
season there for many summers, and occu- 
pied the same suite of rooms in the ‘‘ House 
by the Sea,” as the hotel was known to the 
young folks year after year, which fact she 
could prove by the date on her veranda chair; 
for all permanent guests provided themselves 
with their own veranda chairs, and asserted 
their ownership by neat little cards bearing 
the owner's name, and often a date,as in Mrs. 
Curtis’s case, of old residenceship tied to the 
upper right-hand corner on the back of the 
chair. 

There was the judge’s chair, the admiral’s 
chair, the doctor’s chair, and Mrs. Lewis 
Longworth Curtis’s chair. 

The young people did not affect this fad, 
and never sat in the ‘*big bears’ chairs,” as 
Beverly irreverently named them; in fact, no- 
thing so surely indicated a stranger to Bar 
Harbor and its ways as taking possession of 
one of these chairs. 

Gladis had been given every opportunity 
that good schools and a well- filled purse 
could provide. She was barely nineteen, a 
very handsome girl, with bright winning 
ways that made her a favorite with every 
one. And although not a student as Miss 
Bacon was, she was bright and quick, and 
really knew and studied a great deal more 
than she admitted; but the well-dressed com- 
fortable out-of-door life of the place charmed 
her, and she had given herself over to walk- 
ing, driving, tennis, dancing, canoeing, as com- 
pletely as it was possible, wondering at times 
if life could be any happier. 

But one day a little cloud sailed in, and 
with it came, first, Beverly Post, and then 
Miss Bacon. 

Now Gladis would not acknowledge that 
she was jealous, that was too mean a feeling, 
and yet she was, and she really had no cause 
for she had never seen Beverly speaking to 
Miss Bacon; he had only spoken of her, and 
if she had stopped to analyze her feelings—as 
no doubt quiet little Miss Bacon would have 
done in her place—Gladis would have been 
surprised to find that it was not of Miss Ba- 
con personally she was jealous, but of Miss 
Bacon’s accomplishments. For the little 
lady had been through college, understood 

rfectly five languages, had been all over 
Surope, written a prize essay on the inheri- 
tance of property, and, it was whispered, was 
reading law. A woman can forgive another 
for being badly dressed, but it is hard to for- 
give superior knowledge; and so it was that 
although Gladis could find all sorts of ex- 
cuses for Miss Bacon’s plain sensible dress- 
ing, she could not excuse her for having read 
Blackstone. 

She was, fretted and unreasonable, and, 
like Beverly, felt her imperfections. It had 
taken some time for her to acknowledge that 
she cared for Beverly, and the fact had not 
really come to her until his unfortunate 
remark concerning the Boston girl’s clever- 
ness; that was more than a week ago. At 
first it had the effect of making her a little 
thoughtful; then she had hunted upa package 
of books some one had sent her early in the 
season, and among which had been the book 
she had loaned to Beverly—Besant’s AU Sorts 
and Conditions of Men. 

Yes, she had read it, but felt sure not as 
carefully as Miss Bacon would have done; in 
fact, she had hurried through with it so as 
to loan it to Beverly, with an idea of lettin 
him see that she could appreciate a goo 
book. 

He had taken it because she had asked him 
to read it, but had forgotten that he had it 
until that morning. Now he would read it. 
But some’ way the story dragged, and he 
summed up his verdict long before it was 
time to appear at the club. Anyway, he 
would walk down to the hotel, and perhaps 
see Gladis, if only for a moment. He did 
not thick of the time, or of what Gladis had 
told him of Miss Bacon, but took his seat 
near the front entrance to the hotel office, 
and waited. 

It wanted just ten minutes to four when 
Jack Hilton, a jolly captivating young man, 
drove up to the door in a handsome cart, and, 
running up the steps and into the office, with 
a bright cheery nod to Beverly, sent his card 
up to Miss Curtis. 


Beverly knew it was going to be a trying 
moment, but he determined not to run away; 
so he talked to Jack, asking him all sorts of 
foolish questions. Both men watched the 
stairway. 

““There she comes,” came involuntarily 
from Jack’s lips, in answer té Beverly’s 
— if he knew Judge Dawson, and 

ack went forward to meet the belle of the 
season. 

Gladis never looked lovelier, in a dainty 
white serge costume, with tan-colored cap, 
gloves, and shoes. She was drawing on her, 
gloves as she came towards them, and talking 
gayly to her mother. Perhaps she did not 
know that Miss Bacon was just behind her, 
in a plain brown gown, her only bit of color 
being a soft pale blue “Liberty handkerchief” 
knotted loosely about her shoulders. 

Beverly never attempted to put himself 
forward, but stood up, bowing’ as Gladis 
passed him. Always before she had stood a 
moment and chatted with him, making some 
future engagement; but this time she had 
shown him at her first glance that she was 
going straight on. 

And she never had been so bewitching and 
gay; and Jack was beginning to think that 
such a companion would be delightful 
through life, and was half inclined to tell her 
so, when Gladis asked: 

** What time did you order the cart? 
tired. I know I must return.” 

‘*But you promised me the whole after- 
noon, and it wants a good half-hour to sun- 
set. Do let us paddle around that yacht be- 
fore going in.” 

‘‘No. You will excuse me. 


Iam 


T want to 
return.” And Gladis sent the canoe forward 
with such strong swift strokes that there 
could be no mistaking her intentions. 

The trip home was rather a quiet one, and 
it would have been hard for either man to 
have understood Gladis’s thought. 

She knew in her heart that Beverly was 
not talking to Miss Bacon, and yet she ac- 
cused him of it, and so determined to prove 
herself right by returning at once, 

When they reached the hotel, the piazzas 
were crowded, and life was at full speed 
everywhere, so that she could not help being 
influenced; and then, toosBeverly might be 
watching her from the club windows, and 
she certainly was not going to let him see 
her even appearing tired. There sat Miss 
Bacon, surrounded by a lot of children, to 
whom she was reading Alice in Wonderland, 
but Beverly was nowhere to be seen. After 
wandering about a bit she went to her room, 
and on her dressing-table lay the book she 
had loaned Beverly, with a few ‘sprays of 
golden-rod. 

“I did behave shamefully,” she thought; 
“and I will tell him so to-night.” Then she 
pinned his flowers, the flowers he loved best 
—the golden-rod—in her belt and hair, and 
promised herself a happy evening. But how 
little we know of the hidden powers that are 
constantly either working for or against us! 
Gladis was barely out of sight that afternoon 
when a telegram was put into Beverly’s hand, 
and he, in the rush of sudden departure, had 
only time to leave the book and golden-rod 
while taking a polite farewell of Mrs. Curtis, 
who was just starting for an evening enter- 
tainment; so that Gladis did not know of his 
going, and was not only puzzled but anxious 
at his non-appearance, for she knew now that 
she loved Beverly, and had made up her 
mind to be good to him in spite of every- 
thing; so, dressed in her loveliest evening 
costume and wearing his flowers, she watch- 
ed for him as she never had before, playing 
the rdle of bewitcher to perfection, and cap- 
tivating every one with her bright smile and 
witty sayings. 

It has been a pleasure to watch her, what 
must it have been to talk to her? was the 
verdict of every one who saw her that night 
and had not the sesame to her set. 

The next day was one of Mount Desert’s 
gloomiest days, and well suited Gladis’s feel- 
ings. She pleaded headache, and kept her 
room until sheer weariness of answering 
inquiries concerning her health and receiv- 
ing flowers and bonbons made her resolve to 
face her friends. 

Wise grandmothers and matrons shook 
their heads when they saw her pale face and 
tired look, declaring that such a gay life was 
too much for a first season. 

Perhaps no one but little Miss Bacon guess- 
ed the true cause of Gladis’s headache. She 
had been from the first a great admirer of Miss 
Curtis, and had watched the friendship be- 
tween Beverly and Gladis grow and ripen into 
love. She had unintentionally been a witness 
of their meeting the day before, and divined 
there had been a misunderstanding, but she 
had also seen the great love in Beverly’s 
eyes, and felt sure that he would come back. 
Miss Bacon was one of those loyal girls who 
never make gossip, especially of other peo- 
ple’s sorrow, and therefore she kept her own 
counsel concerning the two, but-watched as 
faithfully as Gladis did the train and boat, 
feeling sure he would come. 

One never knows how it all happens, and 
yet it always will be so as long as the world 
lasts, and it is safe to say and good to believe 
that every one has at least once in his or her 
life been willing to give up everything to 
some other will for love’s sweet sake. 

So thought and felt Gladis as she sat all 
alone in a shady nook on the piazza, just one 
week after Beverly had left her, and she 
longed so to see his bright handsome face that 
it seemed as though he must come. 

It was the first time she had not watched 
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for him, always standing a little behind those 
who were sure of arrivals, but this afternoon 
she had been so busy thinking, instead of 
watching, that she did not hear the bustle 
and confusion attending the coming of new 
guests, or the return of old ones. 

But Miss Bacon was there, and a glad little 
cry escaped her as she saw Beverly Post 
— up the steps, and with him her bro- 
ther. 

‘“Why, Larry dear, this is a great plea- 
sure!” 

‘Yes; I knew you would be glad. I was 
thinking of coming later on, but Bev here 
persuaded me to come now. Oh, excuse 
me, Harriet, this is my dear old classmate 
Beverly Post, and this is my clever little sis- 
ter, Beverly.” 

It is needless to say that they were de- 
lighted to know each other, but Beverly 
could scarcely wait before asking, 

‘*Do you know if Mrs. Curtis is. still 
here?” 

‘*I know where Miss Curtis is. Shall I 
take you to her?” asked Miss Bacon, with a 
mischievous little smile playing about the 
sweet mouth that had been accused of hav- 
ing lips with an intellectual curve. 

Beverly answered with a happy little nod, 
and the next moment was holding both of 
Gladis’s hands, and saying, 

“I could not stay away, Gladis, I could 
not; life is not worth living without you.” 

“But—but— Oh, I am glad to see you, 
Beverly!” 


By far the prettiest wedding of the season 
was that of Mr. Beverly Post and Miss 
Gladis Curtis. The church was profusely 
decorated with golden-rod, and golden-rod 
only; even the bride’s bouquet was of gold- 
en-rod, and was the only bouquet carried. 

Miss H.W. C. Bacon, of Boston, acted as 
maid of honor, while her brother, Mr. Law- 
rence Bacon, was best man. Among those 
present were Lord and Lady Mildale, at 
whose fine residence in the north of England 
a part of the honey-moon will be spent, Lady 
Mildale being a second cousin of Mr. Post's. 


A MIRROR OF FAIR WOMEN. 
BY THEODORE CHILD. 
VI.—THE LEGEND OF ADAM AND 
EVE. 


W HEN we contemplate in the pictures 

of the’ Van Eycks, Memling, Van der 
Weyden, or Thierri Bouts the splendor of 
the priestly robes, the beauty of the richly 
illuminated and daintily bound missals in 
which the Virgin and the Saints read, the 
delicately wrought incense- burners, the pro- 
fusion of goldsmiths’ work, the rich marbles, 
the exquisite carvings, the magnificence of 
the architectural backgrounds, the miuvute 
sumptuousness of the liturgical spectacle pre- 
sented, we turn back with gratitude to the 
memory of the Jewish reformers of the reign 
of Josias, who made the temple of Jerusalem 
the prototype of the Islamite mosque and of 
the medieval cathedral. Jt was under this 
king, at the end of the seventh century be- 
fore Christ, as modern criticism has estab- 
lished, that the poetry of the temple was cre 
ated, the personnel increased, the material 
existence of Judaism intensified, by the for 
mation of whole armies of Levites, minor 
clerks, singers and hierodules, who were 
charged with the celebration of countless 
festivals at fixed epochs. It was then that 
the liturgical psalms were mostly written, 
and sung with the accompaniment of instru- 
ments in order to increase the charm and the 
emotional effect of these solemnities. The 
songs of Zion became renowned even outside 
of Judah, and in strange lands the Israelites 
were asked to sing their canticles as a na 
tional curiosity. ‘Thus we read in one of the 
most beautiful of the Psalms: 

“By the rivers of Babylon, there we sat 
down, yea, we wept, when we remembered 
Zion. We hanged our harps upon the wil- 
lows in the midst thereof, For there they 
that carried us away captive required of us 
a song; and they that wastéd us required of 
us mirth, saying, Sing us one of the songs of 
Zion.” 

This system of engarlanding life in a cycle 
of festivals and practices having a spiritual 
signification is a creation of Judaism which 
Christianity developed and perfected in the 
Middle Ages. A Christian of the time of 
St. Louis was rendered entirely happy by 
his religion; all the difficult incidents of life 
were enchanted by impressive or charming 
ceremonial; the idyllic and pastoral ideal, 
common to Judaism and Christianity, was 
constantly represented in metaphor and in 
material imagery, while the symbols of hell 
and paradise acquired a reality of metaphys- 
ical existence which the incomplete geo- 
graphical and astronomical science of the 
age rendered credible and almost reasonable. 

In illustration of this I am tempted to 
present to the reader in an abbreviated form 
one of the most artless medieval legends of 
Adam and Eve, an Italian composition of the 
fourteenth century, preserved in the Palatine 
Library at Florence, and very little known 
even to the learned men who have grouped 
and traced to their origin the many strange 
stories which the imaginations of the East 
and of the West invented in the old days of 
faith. 

The legend of Adam and of Eve, his wife. 
relates how, when the two had sinned, and 
God drove them from the delicious Paradise, 
Adam, seeing and knowing that he had dis- 
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obeyed the commandment, knelt and prayed 
with many tears that God would be pleased 
to give him oil of mercy; and God, seeing 
his repentance and the tears that he shed for 
his sin of disobedience, had pity and mercy 
on him, and told him that in the fulfilment of 
time, when His blessed Son would live upon 
earth, then he would have the oil of mercy. 

And after this promise Adam and Eve 
went to dwell in the valley of Ebron, and 
there lived and suffered; and Cain was born, 
and Abel; and later, some years after Cain 
had killed Abel, Seth was born, and grew up 
to be very loyal and obedient to his father 
Adam. 

When Adam was nine hundred and thirty 
years old he was very tired of life, on account 
of his great labor in tilling the soil. And 
he began to think deeply, so miserable was 
he in this world because of the sin that he 
had committed, and he was very tired and 
weary of life. And as he was thus ponder- 
ing, he called Seth, his son, and said, ‘I 
will send thee to the delicious Paradise, to 
the Cherubim Angel that guards the tree of 
eternal life with the sword of fire in his 
hand.” Seth answered and said, ‘‘ My fa- 
ther, I am ready to do all your pleasure; 
teach me the way that I must take and the 
words that I must speak to the Cherubim 
Angel.” And Adam said: ‘‘ You shall say 
to the Cherubim Angel that I am tired and 
weary of life; and tell him that I beg him 
with many prayers to send me sure testimony 
of the oil of mercy that God promised me 
when He drove me and your mother out of 
Paradise. You shall take this path east- 

yard, and at the end of it you will find a 
valley, and beyond the valley a very high 
mountain, on which is the delicious Paradise; 
and that you may not mistake the road, you 
will find the foot-prints that your mother and 
I made when we were driven out of Paradise, 
for so great were our sins that the grass 
never grew again on the ground where we 
trod.” 

When Seth received his father’s message 
he set out forthwith, and when he reached 
the delicious Paradise he found the gates 
closed. Then he knelt and prayed God very 
humbly that he would have the gates of 
Paradise opened. When his prayers were 
ended the Cherubim Angel appeared, and 
Seth marvelled exceedingly at the sight of 
such great brightness, and was beside him- 
self on account of the beauty and brilliancy 
of the angel. And the angel spoke to him, 
and asked him why he came. 

Seth answered and said to him, ‘‘ My fa- 
ther Adam sent me to you to beg and pray 
you to send him sure testimony of the oil of 
mercy that God promised him when He 
drove him and my mother from Paradise.” 

Then the angel opened the door and said 
to him, ‘‘ Look graciously at all the things 
that you will see in Paradise.” 

And as he walked through Paradise, Seth 
heard the singing of the angels, which was 
so lovely and angelical that it filled his mind 
with adoration, and then he saw a most 
beautiful fountain with very limpid water, 
from which issued four rivers, and the name 
of the first was Gion; of the second, Tigris; 
of the third, Euphrates; and of the fourth, 
Efison. And these four rivers are those 
which give water to all the other rivers of 
this terrestrial world. Then he saw trees 
with foliage of various colors, and from these 
trees there came so very great a perfume that 
it seemed as if all the nutmegs of the whole 
world were there. And the apples and the 
fruits on the trees were so lovely and delight- 
ful to eat that truly they seemed the work 
of a cook and preserved in sugar. And the 
angel did not allow Seth to touch and eat 
them. Then he saw fields all covered with 
flowers, and the perfume of the flowers was 
so strong that all the kinds of the earth 
seemed to be there, in truth. And beyond 
the fields he saw trees in which were very 
small birds with red wings, and they sang so 
sweetly that it filled the mind with adora- 
tion. Then he saw the tree where we all 
were lost, of the fruit of which Adam and 
Eve ate. . At the foot of this tree was a big 
serpent. And Seth was greatly afraid, and 
the angel said to him, ‘‘ Have no fear.” 
Then Seth looked up, and saw on the top of 
the tree a boy with very white raiment which 
shone like the rays of the sun, and seeing 
this, Seth marvelled greatly. 

Then the Cherubim Angel spoke to Seth 
most kindly, and said to him: ‘‘ You see 
that boy? It is the Son of God, who has 
compassion for the sin of your father and 
your mother. These sins He will wipe 
away when it shall please God the Father 
that He go into the world, and then He 
will give to your father Adam the oil of 
mercy that God promised him when He 
drove him out of Paradise. Now go with 
the grace of God; and when you have re- 
turned to your father Adam, he will die 
three days later; and when he is dead and 
buried you shall take these three seeds that I 
give you and place them in his mouth, under 
his tongue. Go, with the grace of God, and 
tell Adam, your father, all that I have told 
you, and all that you have heard, and the 
commandment of my Lord God, who will 
not allow you to stay longer in this holy and 
glorious place.” 

And Seth, seeing the angel’s will, left very 
loathly, because he delighted greatly to be in 
that holy place. 

And when Seth returned to his father 
Adam he told him everything, word for 
word, that he had seen and heard from the 
angel. And when Adam heard that he was 
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going to die, he began to laugh as he had 
never laughed in his whole life,and in this 
extreme joy he knelt on his bare knees, and 
cried thanks to God, and said, “My most 
holy Father, have pity on my soul, for You 
know that I have lived long enough in this 
world in sin and misery.” 

After three days Adam died, and was buried 
in the valley of Ebron, by the side of Mount 
Tabor, and Seth put the seeds that the angel 
had given him under Adam's tongue, and 
very soon they germinated, and grew into 
three rods—one of olive, one of cedar, and 
one of cypress. The cedar means the Father; 
the olive, the Son; and the cypress, the Holy 
Ghost. And these rods remained in Adam’s 
mouth until the time of Moses, and neither 
grew nor diminished nor lost their green- 
ness. 

The legend then goes on to relate the his- 
tory of this miraculous growth and of the 
rods which were cut by Moses by divine 
command. With these rods Moses per- 
formed his miracles, and before he died he 
replanted them in the valley of Ebron, by 
the side of Mount Tabor, where they re- 
mained a thousand years, until David, the 
ip who was ordered by God to take them 
to Jerusalem, where they healed the sick 
and showed miraculous virtues. David kept 
the rods for thirty years in one of the cis- 
terns of his palace, at the end of which time 
they were grown together and formed a fine 
trunk, which David had taken into the tem- 
ple for safe-keeping. When Solomon was 
finishing the temple the architects tried to 
use this trunk for one of the pillars, but with 
all their efforts they could not put it in place, 
it was always either too long or too short; 
so Solomon ordered that all men should adore 
the miraculous piece of timber. One day a 
woman sat on it in the temple and immedi- 
ately her clothes caught fire, and the Jews 
flung the wood out of the temple and into 
the Pool of Siloam, where it retained its vir- 
tues. Finally this wood, the legend relates, 
was used to make the cross on which Christ 
was crucified. 


Such is the substance of La Legienda 
d’Adamo ed Eva. I have summarized it in 
English, not only on account of its simple 
charm, but because I would have my readers 
at once familiarize themselves with the naif 
scenario of the great humano-divine drama 
which inspired so many of the works of art 
of the Middle Ages that still fill us with joy, 
astonishment, and hope. I would also set 
up on the threshold a warning finger-post 
against the danger of reasoning and science, 
and an invitation to cherish artlessness and 
single-mindedness. A noble thinker has said 
that in three-fourths of men the mature crea- 
ture has outlived a poet cut off in youth— 
un poéte mort jeune a quilhomme survit. This 
is true of the race as well as of individuals. 
The beginnings of civilization are full of po- 
etry, of dreams, of legends. The older the 
world grows and the older men grow, the 
more cruelly does reason give chase to im- 
agination, and to those dreams and visions 
without which the earth, it seems, would 
lose its forms and colors, and fall asleep in 
stupid gloom. Happily, reason provides the 
antidote to its own poison; it reveals to us 
the workings of imagination, enables us to 
analyze its pleasures, and sets us consciously 
to cultivate the very faculty that it began by 
combating. Hence one of the greatest joys 
of cultured and rational leisure is to give 
rein to fancy, to cherish reverie, and to re- 
suscitate in brief moments of sesthetic ecstasy 
the dead poet of our childhood, to relive the 
dreams of the youth of mankind, to recreate 
the visions of our unreasoning days, and to 
enrich their illusions by the acquisitions of 
science. So, with the help of the materiali- 
zations of the literary, plastic, and graphic 
arts, we shall shake off that tenacious mel- 
ancholy that enwraps the soul like a fog and 
hides from it the light of God. 

The garden of Paradise and the cherub 
angels of the legend are conceptions common 
to almost all the families of mankind, as the 
comparative mythologists tell us. In the 
relics of ancient civilizations we may find 
curious evidences of the form that our distant 
predecessors gave to their visions. In the art 
of the great Oriental kingdoms of the past we 
see the winged figures of angels. In the art 
of the Middle Ages and of the Renaissance 
we see the angels that were the visionary 
guardians of our childhood, the angels that 
Milton has depicted in his majestic poem, 
the angels that Bunyan saw in his austere 
visions, the angels that still watch around our 
churches, carved in stone or marble, or radiant 
with the translucent splendorof painted glass. 
The art of the Middle Ages created the vast 
and complex system of Christian iconog- 
raphy, which is one of the most prodigious 
manifestations of the imagination of man, 
and the most striking proof of the poetical 
temperament nf the epoch. 

The Middle Ages are essentially poetical, 
that is to say, everything in them is spon- 
taneous, impulsive, unpremeditated. The 
men of those days did not reflect and observe 
themselves as we do; they lived like children 
in the free expansion of their natural vitality. 
Neither in the physical nor in the social 
world did they have that idea of premedita- 
ted regularity which we owe to reason, and 
which moves in a serene and lofty sphere 
above actual and material life, with its forms 
and colors, its songs and perfumes, and its 
mighty and joyous disorder. 

The poetical character of the Middle Ages 
is evident, above all, in the religion whose 


winning materialism has prevailed even unto 
our own day, resisting all assaults, thanks to 
the monuments of art, and penetrating with 
its fictions even the writings of its stoutest 
adversaries. It is not the reasonable religion 
of Protestantism, it is not the authoritarian 
religion of dogmatic Romanism, but a free 
conception of the world full of love and of 
life—a faith that embraces and fertilizes all 
the directions of thought, and forms the basis 
and foundation of all souls. Whether we 
consider the thousands of compositions and 
figures sculpt, chiselled, engraved, enamelled, 
painted, or woven by the artists of those days; 
the statues and bass-reliefs of the cathedrals 
of Chartres, Bourges, and Reims; the painted 
glass of Troyes, the frescoes of Italy, and the 
miniatures of missals; or whether we read 
the thousands and thousands of verses of the 
Miracles and Mystery Plays—we receive the 
same impression of astonishment at the im- 
mensity and the completeness of the creative 
effort. One is even tempted to say that for 
Western humanity the artistic evolution of 
the Middle Ages did as great a work in hu- 
manizing and materializing Christianity as 
St. Paul and the evangelists in recording its 
principles and formulating its doctrine. 


SOMETHING NEW IN DIARIES. 


JS hen are some suggestions made for 
diaries for the coming year. For holi- 
day gifts into which one wishes to infuse 
sentiment as well as good-will, nothing, by- 
the-way, could be better ; for every one in 
December likes the consciousness of possess- 
ing a new diary, whether it is destined to be 
filled beyond the days of January or not. 
And certainly for convenience and reference, 
nothing is better than one of these little 
books, nor for mental discipline are there 
many things so good as the keeping of them. 
Observations, the sum of daily experience, 
judgments on books, appreciation of pictures 
—all to be set down from day to day. 

What opportunity for expression! and, 
best of all, what discipline in expressing! 
Of what tremendous importance, too, to 
women—to women more particularly who, 
with all their ofttimes right judgment of 
things, their many noble thoughts and pur- 
poses, are, for lack of power to express them- 
selves clearly, but stumbling-blocks in the 
way of themselves, and objects of ill-natured 
criticism to others. 

Now the designer of these particular di- 
aries lays no claim to absolute originality. 
Indeed, the suggestions are, like all good 
things, but an outgrowth of what has gone 
before. They could hardly, in other words, 
have been possible but for the calendars, 
birthday books, and guides for daily strength 
that for so long have tested in their construc- 
tion the resources of ingenuity. 

The plan followed in the construction of 
these diaries is as simple as those of any of 
its predecessors among calendars — some 
quotation embodying an ideal to be printed 
at the beginning of the book; and at the 
head of every blank page supplementary 
quotations, suggesting steps by which that 
ideal is to be attained in conduct, art, mor- 
als, or what one will. 

For instance, these suggestions were made 
for one diary: On the first page that cele- 
brated line from Plato in which that man is 
accounted the true musician whose life is at- 
tuned to a noble harmony of words and 
deeds. And under this to be placed that 
other equally famous quotation having to do 
with one’s daily renewal of a purpose— 


“This day let us make a sound beginning, for 
what we have hitherto done is naught.” 


And for the days of the year there are 
these, chosen at random: 


Faint heart never won anything, least of all a 
spiritual battle. 

The reward of one duty done is the power to 
fulfil another. 

Strive, strive, strive, till hope be lost in sight 
and rest be won, 


Or this from Goethe: 


“You do not feel that in man there burns a 
noble fire, which, if not guarded and nourished, 
becomes buried beneath the ashes of daily wants 
and indifference, but which can never be wholly 
extinguished.” 


Or this from another writer: 


“The natural result of earth life is a tendency 
to limit thought by things human and finite.” 


For any of these quotations may be sub- 
stituted those following some other general 
plan, as in the different calendars. The per- 
fecting of life being the widest in its com- 
prehensiveness, quotations bearing on that 
have been chosen by way of illustration. 

Diaries, however, might be made for young 
students in art, in which the record of ex- 
amples studied, methods pursued, impres- 
sions made, with notes on studio life are to 
be entered from day to day. Arranged for 
him at the head of each page would be bits 
well chosen from great writers on art, all of 
them embodying some helpful and stimula- 
ting idea. 

Such a diary might be made for the stu- 
dent in music or the worker in any other 
line. In fact, it is easy to see how many 
fields might be covered, and how varied each 
field might be. It is easy also to see how 
great to the student the value this discipline 
in systematic expression would be. 

Calendars to a certain extent have done 
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what these diaries aim at doing, but the in- 
fluence of the calendar is more or less ephem- 
eral, for the very reason that even in its con- 
struction it is adapted to passing needs alone. 
But the diary, while impelling one to make 
visible use of its suggestions from day to day, 
also enables one to make comparisons from 
month to month, and so to attain to riper, 
fuller judgment, since every day one is im- 
pelled onward by some new helpful sugges- 
tion. One is unconsciously carried away 
from the contemplation of the merely petty, 
and those lost in the confusion of conflict 
are helped on to planes where perception at 
least is possible. In this way the growth of 
one month must of necessity be greater than 
that of the month gone before. 

So the maker of every new diary may be 
then more or less a factor in the development 
of others, for by throwing new light on old 
problems he opens the way for the growth of 
the less illuminated. ; 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


E. S. M.—Have a soft hair mattress made to fit the 
bassinette. The inside of the basket is softly uphol- 
stered by layers of cotton wadding tacked between 
pink, white, or blue sateen. Gather white dimity or 
dotted muslin next the sides of the basket, then baste 
in the wadded sateen, and cover this with dimity or 
muslin gathered full on a cord with a narrow ruffle 
left at the top. Add below a valance edged with a six- 
inch ruffle, and under this have a scant valance of the 
sateen. From a hook above hangs a curtain of the 
white material ruffled down the front. A down pillow, 
sheets, and blankets, or a down coverlid, complete the 
furnishing. 

An O_p Sunsortmer.—The French skirt with a bias 
seam down the back, illustrated on the Cloth Recep- 
tion Dress in Bazar No. 41, is merely the bell skirt 
widened and lengthened. Both the French and the 
bell skirt are modifications of the jin de siécle skirt, 
which is cnt all in one piece of double-width goods, 
with the top selvages joined for a straight seam down 
the back, retaining all the fulness, instead of being 
sloped bias there to give a bell shape. You can use 
the bell skirt diagram given in the Supplement of 
Bazar No. 44. The skirt illustrated in No. 41 differs 
from that of last winter in having narrower straight 
bands of cloth as trimming instead of three wide bands 
that cover the skirt. Make the lowest band nine inch- 
es deep, the second eight inches, the top band seven 
inches. Braid or embroider the lower edges in mitred 
points, and set a narrow fringe of ostrich feathers or 
of moss trimming under the points, 

Ouy Sunsoetmer.—Two violins and a harp will an- 
swer. ‘The music. ins play during the hours of the re- 
ception. They announce the coming of the bride by 
a wedding march. The bride’s father should wear 
gloves. Presents are given in the bride’s maiden 
name. 

O, K.—Genuine almond meal is finely powdered 
blanched almonds. 

Janx.—Bright red or else dull blue bengaline will 
muke a pretty waist for a young lady to wear with vari- 
ous skirts. Have it shirred around the shoulders and 
at the waist line, and put jet beads along each row of 
shirring. Let it extend six inches below the waist all 
around. It may fasten on the left side or in front as 
you prefer. Have a high jetted collar and large sleeves 
with deep cuffs trimmed with rows of beads. 

8S. E. B.—Your silk is too dull to use under lace. 
Get black satin surah at 75 cents or $1 a yard. You 
will need ten or twelve yards. You cannot have a bell 
skirt, as you do not cut the lace. Have the usual foun- 
dation skirt, with the lace put over it scantily in front 
and full in the back. Have a full pointed waist, with 
jet wired collar and bands of jet going over the shoul- 
der, also as a pointed belt. The plain silk will be use- 
ful as a bell skirt, with two ruffles of velvet ribbon at 
the foot, each ruffle two inches wide, and beaded with 
jetgimp. Your suggestions about the blouse of striped 
silk are good. 

Cc. P. B.—Instead of Astrakhan cloth get blue or 
black velvet, or else Bedford cord for sleeves to your 
long blue cloth coat. 

F. H. G.—Line your white faille train with inexpen- 
sive satin, and interline if you choose with Canton 
flannel. Get a square of the tulle that comes especial- 
ly for bridal veils. It should not be doubled or hemmed. 
It is three and a half to four yards wide as you need ; 
the front falls over the face to the waist, and the other 
end is cut to follow the outline of the train, whether 
round or oval. ‘The hair-dresser adjusts it, using jew- 
elled pins or orange-flower clusters to hold it securely. 

Marevurrite.—Your suggestion about the steel nail- 
heads is good. Put them ona velvet girdle, collar, and 
cuffs, and a narrow band of velvet for a border on the 
skirt of a black wool dress. 

Guerourn. —Black velvet, dark blue, green, or brown 
will be used for coats, and also for capes this winter. 
The trimming is a collar and front band of sable or 
mink, with, by way of novelty, a jabot of black lace. 
The coat will be more becoming to you than a cape. 

A. B. C.—Ushers take the place of groomsmen. They 
enter the parlor in pairs, followed by the bridemaids, 
then by the maid of honor, the bride coming last. As 
there is to be no best man, the groom will conduct the 
bride. After the ceremony the bridemaids range them- 
selves beside the newly married pair to assist in enter- 
taining the guests, who are presented by the ushers. 

A Six Years’ Sunsoriser.—Make your flannel office 
dress with a belted waist, and wear a pointed belt of 
light-colored leather. Have large sleeves, a high col- 
Jar, and a bell skirt that is of very light weight. Dis- 
solve a thimbleful of borax in a pint of warm water, 
and sponge your black dress with it; press on the 
wrong side with a moderately hot iron. 

Mus. F. G.—Shoulder-capes will be worn this win- 
ter, but we cannot tell you about another winter. Why 
not get a small fur cravatte or collar? It is allowable 
this season to wear two kinds of fur; the muff espe- 
cially is not required to match other fur in the cos- 
tume. 

Wurrs Mountatn Gret.—Combine — brown cloth 
with your Astrakhan wrap. Make sleeves of the new 
cloth, or else have a cape of it to hang from a fitted 
sleeveless garment of the Astrakhan. All rough cloths 
are popular at present. 

X. ¥. Z.—A brown felt Alpine hat with two quills 
stuck in the band on the left side will be in good styie 
for your daughter. The model you have chosen for 
the cape is excellent. Have smooth light tan cloth, or 
else Bedford cord for the cape, with golden brown vel- 
vet for the ruffle. The hair is worn as best becomes 
the wearer, either medium high, in Greek fashion, or in 
alow coil. Put a gay red, or else a gray-blue lining in 
the cape. 

LLA.—To cleanse silver jewelry, put a few drops of 
ammoniainacup of water, and apply with a soft brash. 

Resa,—1. Leave a card for each lady receiving. 2. 
Two cards for your husband, one for yourself. 3. The 
game rule as to number of cards should be observed if 
you send instead of leaving them. 4. One envelope is 
all that is used. Address it as you would any other 
communication. 

A. 8. B.—Yes, enclose your card in an addressed en- 
velope, unless you are simply sending it by your foot- 
man from your carriage to the house door, Leave a 
card for the bride’s mother; it may be enclosed with 
that for the bride. For the other occasions simply 
send your card ; the mourning border is explanation. 

Sussoatsen or Lone Stanvine.—No ; a person wear- 
ing mourning should not send out or use cards with a 
reception day. 

Dexter.—Do not use the “at home” at all for your 
card party invitation. ‘“ Mrs. Albert Brown Smith re- 
quests the pleasure of your company Tuesday evening, 
December fourth, at eight o’clock, 27 Jones Street. 
Cards.” This is the form for you to use. 
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Fig. 1.—Car ror AGED Lapy. 


Old Ladies’ Caps. 


\ 7 HITE silk lace and yellow ribbon in two widths are the 

materials of the cap Fig. 1. The small frame is bound 
with ribbon, and has a double frill of lace set upon it, project- 
ing at the edge. Another frill is attached at the back edge, 
and drops backward, running out into a point at the ends of 
the frame. Rosettes of narrow ribbon are interspersed among 
the lace, and strings of wider ribbon are tied across the back. 

A real lace barbe, three inches wide and a yard and a quar- 
ter long, is employed for the cap Fig. 2. The lace is mounted 
in six loops and two ends on a small frame, together with 
clusters of purple lilacs. 


Cloth House Dress, 


ARK blue cloth and a striped wool in light mixed colors 

are combined in this dress. A panel of the striped goods 
is set on each side of the skirt, under the open seam between 
the front and back. The bodice is made with a plain back, 
and a striped front traversed by stitched folds of dark blue 
which taper toward the waist. A pleated coat skirt of plain 
blue is attached at the lower edge. The sleeves have striped 
cuffs. 


Bodices. 


DINNER bodice illustrated is of dark green velvet with 
tX a blouse vest of pale pink surah. The silk vest is ac- 
cordion-pleated, and is attached to a transparent yoke of silk 
and metal passementerie. The collar is of passementerie over 
velvet. The front is short and square-cut, while the back is 
prolonged into medium long coat tails. 

The blouse illustrated in Fig. 2 is of pale salmon pink crépe 
de Chine or surah. It has a transparent yoke, collar, and Fig 
deep cuffs of Irish point embroidery. The body is accordion- 
pleated, and is attached underneath the scalloped edge of the 
yoke. The lower edge is turned under and confined at the waist by an 
elastic braid in the hem. 


THE HOUSE COMFORTABLE. 
, BY AGNES BAILEY ORMSBEE. 
XV.—*SHE MAKETH HERSELF COVERINGS.” 
\ HENEVER it is possible to have a room set apart for the family 
sewing it will be found a great convenience, and in a short time a 
genuine necessity. The sewer can do her work more readily when all 
the materials are at hand, and the work can be left in any stege of prog- 
ress without being put away for fear of meddlesome fingers or unex- 
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Fig. 2.—Dress Cap ror AGED Lapy. 


pected visitors. It adds considerably to the labor of the house- 
wife if she tries to sew in her sitting-room, dining-room, or 
chamber, for the “ picking up” and “' putting to rights” take 
her steps, time, and energy, and usually when she is tired out 
with successes with her needle and shears. 

A sewing-room need not be large. Indeed, a small room is 
better, for it keeps the tools and materials of the sewer easily 
at hand. . In city houses the hall bedroom is an excellent one 
for such a use, and if it be on the north side of the house, so 
much the better. The north light is the best to sew by, and 
the room will be cooler for summer tasks. <A furnace will 
keep the room warm in winter, and if stove heat is all that can 
be had, the small room is easily warmed from an adjoining one. 
The dressmaker who makes periodical visits to the ordinary 
home likes a room to herself, and the family aversion to her 
presence is lessened if she herself is not immediately visible. 

The floor should be a bare one, stained or painted, or—the 
nearest approach to such—covered with matting or oil-cloth. 
Threads, bits of cloth, and the lint and dust from renovating 
old garments cling to wool carpets, and make a sewing-room 
one of the hardest tosweep. To brush up such litter and then 
wipe the floor with a dampened mop is a short, easy task. 
The curtain should be merely a shade, but capable of rising to 
the window’s full height, that all the light may have free en- 
trance. During the winter a long curtain of Canton flannel 
may be hung on a rod over the shade, so that the north wind 
cannot come whistling in at the loose window if the mending- 
basket calls the housewife there evenings. Such a curtain 
should reach the floor, and in plain colors, or figured patterns 
alike on both sides, will cost from 15 to 25 cents per yard. 

A low rocking-chair is the easiest to sew in, and it may be of 
rattan, wicker, or wood, as the buyer may fancy. Rattan is 
the most costly, and while the American rattanwork is finer, 
the chairs are not so well shaped as those of Chinese or Eng- 
lish workmanship. Chinese chairs are usually a mixture of 
rattan and wicker. A rattan chair will cost from $5 to 
$10, while a comfortable wicker chair may be had for $8. A 
rush-bottomed, hard-wood rocking-chair without arms, such 
as have so long been popular on piazzas, makes a cheap, ex- 
cellent sewing-chair. Cushions of feathers, or even excelsior, 
covered with chintz, cretonne, or denim, for the seat and back, 
make it quite luxurious, and are easy matters of home manufacture 
This denim is an old friend under a new name. It is really bed-ticking, 
but is woven a trifle finer out of respect to the decorative uses to which 
it is now put. It comes in plain dull blue, plain brown, blue and white, 
and brown and white striped, and is firmness itself in texture. 

An ordinary chamber chair is also necessary, to use when working at 
the table. Much cutting and basting can be done at a table, and quite 
as easily if the worker is seated. The table, which may be a discarded 
one from the dining-room, should be lower, perhaps two inches, than a 
dining-table, that the sewer may not be fatigued by having to hold up her 
arms while working. This table should be at least three feet wide and 
four or five feet long—a size well adapted to cutting out cloth of differ- 
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ing widths, and casters should also be supplied to 
move the table easily. Small cutting-tables come 
with folding legs, so they can be ‘‘reduced to lowest 
terms,” and occupy little space when not in use. 
These are virtually standing lap-boards. They cost 
from $2 to $2 50, and aré made of narrow strips of 
light and dark wood, one strip being marked off in 
inches and fractions liké a tape-measure. Regular 
lup-boards come made of similar strips of hard-wood, 
and cost $1 50. They are durable, but heavy to hold, 
and for that reason one of paper or felt is an improve- 
ment. - Such are of light weight, are metal-bound, to 
keep them from warping, and they cost less than a 
dollar. 

Besides the sewing-machine, whose use is almost 
universal, a well-equipped sewing-room needs a scrap 
basket, a rag bag, piece-and-pattern bags, a chest of 
drawers, and, lastly, a hassock or foot-stool. 

In no other room in the house is it wise to attempt 
home carpentry, but articles of general utility and 
comfort made for this room do not get the severe 
strain on their weak joints that things for every-day 
household wear receive at the hands of the family. 
The scrap basket is one such, It can be made of a 
discarded peach basket, tea-chest, or other box, pro- 
vided it is firm and unbroken in the start. Cover 
the basket inside and out with cretonne or denim. 
Line the tea-chest or box with paper or cloth, careful- 
ly pasted in, and exercise your dexterity in either 
case in fastening on the outer flouncing, and you will 
have a receptacle for scraps just as useful as a $3 one 
of good basketwork, and fully as durable as a cheaper 
reed or splint one. Even an empty butter firkin, 
dried, cleaned, and painted inside and out, will be 
well disposed of if it finishes its career as a scrap 
box. 

Bags for patterns, pieces of clothes, and rags should 
be made of denim or strong cretonne, calico and 
gingham not being strong enough. The sewing- 
room can be made to look neat if the housekeeper 
is able to make these, her chair cushions, and box 
coverings all of one kind of cloth, matching the pre- 
vailing color of her heavy winter curtains. One yard 
deep and three-quarters of a yard wide is a good size 
for piece and rag bags, while pattern bags should be 
half as large. Two bags are better than one for 
pieces of the family clothing—one for woollens and 
the other for cottons—and they should be hung in the 
sewing-room rather than in a closet, where it is trou- 
blesome to get to them, and where they crowd cloth- 
ing. One rag bag is enough. Since paper is now 
rarely made of rag pulp, the rag bag is no longer a 
valuable source of ‘* dicker” for bright new kitchen 
tins. A basket to hold patterns can be made of a 


Fig. 2.—EMBromwerED Poplin Gown.—[See Fig. 3.] 
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large grape basket, either painted all over 
or lined and flounced to match the scrap 
basket. 

Better than bags for the pieces of cloth- 
ing and the patterns are cabinets. Such 
cabinets can be built of pine, with or with- 
out backs, screwed firmly to the wall, the 
bottom not more than a foot and a half 
from the floor, and stained or painted, ‘‘as 
you like it.” For a family of four to six-a 
cabinet four and a half feet wide, four feet 
hich, and one foot deep, which will give four 
rows of three pigeon-holes, each hole about 
eighteen inches wide by twelve inches high, 
will be of ample size. Each member of the 
family can have two pigeon-holes allotted to 
her and labelled with her name, one for cot- 
tons and one for woollens. The two which 
would be the share of the father can be de- 
voted to miscellaneous pieces of household 
textiles or for patterns. The front of the 
cabinet can be closed with a curtain, but 
doors are better. 

If the room where the cabinet stands be 
narrow, its doors should slide instead of 
swinging open. The best sliding doors have 
two parallel grooves in front of the pigeon- 
holes. In the inside groove stand two doors, 
each covering one-third of the front. In the 
outside groove is a door a little wider, so 
that with the two inner doors pushed to the 
ends of the cabinet, the outer door will cover 
the space between them. Then the doors 
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can be pushed so as to expose any pigeon-hole de- 
sired. Such a cabinet must be made by a carpenter 
to be satisfactory, It will cost about $5 with cur- 
tains, and about $8 with doors. The readiness with 
which any bundle can be found or put away wilil 
make the cabinet a constant comfort in a busy family. 
If a piece of fresh tar-paper is kept in each pigeon 
hole, the female moth will select less fragrant quar 
ters to lay her eggs in. 

A footstool can easily be contrived from a small 
wooden box, and covered to match the scrap basket, 
if one does not wish to buy a hassock. An old-fash- 
ioned chest of drawers or an unused bureau is a ne- 
cessity to the orderliness of the sewing-room. New 
materials and garments already cut out will fill one 
drawer. Garments in process of making and old ones 
for remaking and mending can be put in another; 
while the yarns and cotton for mending, the small 
basket or work-box, with its needles, threads, and 
scissors, can be conveniently placed in yet another 
drawer. Here, too, will be the labelled boxes of ex- 
tras, threads, braids, tapes, buttons, and countless lit- 
tle trifles so often needed. A small well-covered 
board to do pressing on, needed by every capable 
sewer, and its companion, the holder for the iron, 
should also find a resting-place in a drawer. A flat- 
iron and stand can also be added, while a one-burner 
oil or gas stove, standing on the top of the chest, 
will provide the worker with every needful tool 
ready to her hand. 


Winter Gowns. 


hen combination gown illustrated in Fig. 1 is of 
plain dahlia red wool with broché wool in shades 
to match. The front of the skirt is of the figured 
goods, while the slightly trained back breadths are 
of plain wool. The bodice is of plain wool, with 
figured sleeves and collar. The back is plain, with 
long coat tails; the front has short paniers, and is 
draped across to the right side, the lining being 
hooked together down the middle underneath. The 
upper part of the lining is faced with figured material 
on the front and back, forming a guimpe, on which 
the plain outside material is cut down in notches, 
The dark green poplin dress illustrated in Fig. 2 is 
ornamented with embroidery in metal threads, che- 
nille, and beads. The skirt, which is made without a 
foundation skirt and lined throughout, has a gored 
front breadth, one gored side breadth, and a wide 
back gored at both edges. It is trimmed at the bot 
tom of the front with palms of velvet and embroid- 
ery from which a narrow border extends around the 
skirt. The coat bodice with pointed fronts is bor- 
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Fig. 4.—BENGALINE AND VELVET CosTUME. 
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dered with embroidery at all the edges. The 
front opens with revers on a black velvet 
vest, and is slashed on either side, with velvet 
set under and surrounded with embroidery. 

Tan-colored bengaline is the material of 
the visiting toilette shown in Fig. 4. The 
skirt is surrounded with a wide border of 
embroidery in tan and brown silk aud gold. 
The long coat bodice is of golden brown 
velvet, with embroidered edges. It opens 
on a short buttoned vest of bengaline, and 
has a short pleated shoulder cape of the silk. 





MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 


has been used for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
success. It soothes the child, softens the gums, alluys 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhexn, Sold by druggists in every part of the 


world. Twenty-five cents a bottle.—[{Adv.]} 





Premature Loss of the Hair, which is so common 
nowadays, may be entirely preveuted by the use of 
Busnert'’s Cocoaing.—[{Adv.} 

Cran-Arrie Biossoms.—The fashionable perfume ; 
favorite of palace, mansion, and cottage —[Adbv.] 


Bornetrt'’s Fravorwine Extracts are the best, the 
strongest, and most healthful.—[Adv.] 





ADVERTISHMENTS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


, Baxer & Co.'s 


Breakfast 
Cocoa 


from which the excess of 
oil has been removed, 


| Is Absolutely Pure 
and it is Soluble. 


No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It has 
more than three times the strength of 
Cocoa mixed with Starch, Arrowroot 
or Sugar, and is therefore far more 
economical, costing less than one cent 
a cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, EASILY DIGESTED, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as well 
as for persons in health. 










Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., DORCHESTER, MASS. 


MARCH OF THE 
420 


Lan 
By W. T. Francis. Played by Cappa’s Band with great 
‘es The Finest March ever written. 
Special Offer Good to Jan. 1, 1892. 2) 
a A order to introduce and popalari ize this beantifal 
March, we will mail a copy to any one sending 25c. in 
stamps. (The retail price is $1.00.) Send 2c eenp & for 
catalogue aud new music sample sheets. Teac 
correspondence solicited. 
AMERICAN MUSIC PUBLISHING CO., 
12 East 15th St., New Work City. 


ARE YOU A WOMAN 


WHO HAS NOT SEEN A OOPY OF 


ARTHUR’S NEW HOME MAGAZINE 


of P pn ? “ The best and cheapest ILLUSTRATED monthly 
ever published in the English language.” 1500 pages for $1.50. 


S/X SHORT STORIES AND SPLENDID 


articles by best writers on all subjects of interest to women. 
Sample Copy Free. If you like it, you! "ll take it, won't you? 


gy Actual 
FRE N Cc H = Bevel ee . 


Cc ER MAN anger Melsterechett System. 


ij All , 
$5.00 each for each language, become actual pupils of Dr. Ros- 
enthal who corrects al) ises, and ds with then. in 
regard to difficulties which may oceur. Sample copy, Part I, 


2 cents. Liberal terms to Teachers. 
MEISTERSCHAFT PUB. CO, SPAN ISH 


16 soxaan Sraxer - bostov | TALIAN 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, paris ExPosiTion, 1889. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 


3“ WORTH A GUINEA A Box.” 


} B She Never 























Headache, 
BEECHAM 
PILLS x. r2! 


pand restore harmony to the entire 


system. 
Of all 4 ists. Price 2% cents a box. 
4 New York Depot, 36;Canal St. 36 
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POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


A cream-of-tartar baking powder. Highest 
of all in leavening strength.—Latest U. S. Gov- 
ernment Food Report. 


The 
Daylight 


The improvements make 
the difference between cen- 
tral draft lamps these days. 
The Daylight counts three 
of these. 

Ist. An 
| device. 
2nd. No dirt pocket. 
3d. A _ divided burner, 
| that keeps the fount cool 
| and odorless. 

One, two, three and the 
other lamps are out. 

Send for our A BC 


book on Lamps. 

Craighead aE Kintz ] } } 
Co., 33 Barclay St., 
N.Y; 


KODAKS. 


“You press the 











easy 


lighting 





NEW 


button, 


we do the rest.” 





Seven New Styles and Sizes 
ALL Loapep with ~=J'ransparent Films, 
For sale by all Photo. Stock Dealers. 


THE EASTMAN COMPANY, 
Send for Catalogue. ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


AN AMERICAN EDITION OF ‘THE 


FAMILY HERALD! 


With the November number, the proprietors of this 
old-established Family Magazine begin the publication 
of an American edition at the extremely low price of 


15 Cents Monthly, $1.75 Yearly. 


No. 1, NOW READY, contains the opening 
chapters of two 


New Stories of Absorbing Interest ; 


also several complete stories, together with mach use- 
ful and entertaining miscellaneous matter of great 
valne in every household, forming one of the MOS'T 
ATTRACTIVE and LOWEST-PRICED 
family magazines ever published. Price,15 cents, 
For sale by all book and news dealers. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS CO., NEW YORK. 


sore eyes. use OF. THOMPSON'S EYE WATER 
. Madame Porter’s 


Cough Balsam, 
Pleasant, Reliable, 
Effectual. 


Successfully used for more 
than fifty years, Try it. 















in each locality, a lady to do 
ae. obtain names, address 

irculars, manage congenial 

manip tr 2 Pp. brochure teaching our 

Perfamers, Port Huron, Mich. 





Now Art. SYLTAN TOILET 


FURS. 


Newest styles in Furs 
and Fur Garments, in 
Sealskin, Otter, Mink, 
Russian Sable, Persian 
Lamb, Stone Martin, 
Hudson Bay Sable, As- 
trachan, Beaver, Gray 
Krimmer, Lynx. 

New style neck Boas, 
Military Capes, Should- 
er Capes, Fur-trimmed, 
Tailor-made Cloth Gar- 
ments, Muffs, Gloves, 
! and Robes, all made 
from select skins, properly cured and 
dressed. Wholesale and Retail. 

All goods have the firm name on, there- 
by carrying the guarantee of reliability. 


Cc. C. SHAYNE, 
124 W. 42d St., near 6th Ave. L Road. 


Fashion Book Mailed Free. 


NE-THIRD 
+. 8 ° “Aron 
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FACE POWDER. 


=B. LEVY. —MAss— 


Ren 


EVER BLOOMING. 








“ONNOA BUBAZ 








From the char ming little CINDERELLA in the 
“CRYSTAL SLIPPER.” 
Boston Tugatrre, Oct. 4, 1888. 
Ben Levy, Exq., 34 West St. 
N all my travels I have always endeavored to find 
your LABLACHE FACE POWDER, and I must 
certainly say that it is the best Powder in the market. 
I have used it for the past 10 years, and can an 
advise all ladies to use no other. Sincerely yo 
MARGUERITE FISH. 





The Lablache Face Powder is the purest and only 

erfect toilet preparation in use. It purifies and 
Peantifies the complexion. Mailed to any address on 
receipt of 25 2-cent stamps. BEN LEVY & CO., 
French Perfumers, 34 West St., Boston, Mass. 





iE. COUDRAY'S 


F eo. 
e" CHoist 


PERFUME FOR THE HANDKERCHIEF 
DELICIOUS SCENT. — LATEST CREATION 
of B. COUDRAY in PARIS 


SOLD BY ALL PRINCIPAL Pia he a as 
XY DRUGGISTS AND CHEMISTS OF U, rus” Dp 
REL Ate ee 








LADIE 


DON'T BE 
» DECEIVED 





BUT USE the “* Perfection” Dress Stay. with a 
triple s silesia cap cemented to the ends 

of the steel, not cut through. GUTTA 
PERCHA ‘covered “will hs rust. * Perfection” 
each Stay. Ask lealers 


rit or samples. Manufactured by 
THE DETROIT a Cco., = hee Mich. 
New York Office an: 








BATH |ROLLIRG 
GABINET.| GHAIR. 


Affording a 
refreshing | Boon to those 
Terk 





Croulass 
NEW HAVEN CRATE C0., Mew Haven, Ot 


The Berkshire Hills 
Sanatorium 


For the cure of Cancer in all its forms, without the 
use of the knife. Book with complete information 





mailed free. Dr. W. E. Brown & Son, N. Adams, Mass. 





pws) we) FOR 






the nostrils. 
by mail. Address, 





Cheapest. Kelief is immediate. A cure is 
certain. For Cold in the Head it has no equal. 


OF NF Na@ada 


It is an Ointment, of which a small particle is applied 
Price, 50c. Sold by d 
E. T. HAZELTINE, 


CATARRH.—Best. Easiest 










ists or sent 
arren, Pa, 


VOLUME XXIV., NO. 47, 


Redfern 


UuADIES’ TAIIOR. 


LADIES'TanLon 
BiOFitth ayenug 
#t¥ rong, 





EXHIBITION 
WINTER [ODELS. 


Gowns, Coats, and Mantles. 


The staff of ‘‘ Fitters and Cutters” em- 
braces the finest talent procurable in the world. 

Sketches and Samples will be forwarded to 
any lady desirous of ordering. 


210 Fifth Ave, and 1192 Broadway, New Yo 








STHE ART AMATEUR,: 


SUPERB COL- 

4 ORED STUDIES FO R 
: AND PICTURES, including 
7 Roses, Water- Lilies, Peaches 
7 and Grapes, Moonlight Ma- 
q rine, Landscapes, Dog, Cats 
; Meeting, Swallows, Female 
> Portrait shown in three pro- 
7 

+ 


gressive em oe [these progressive lessons*in oils 
nd water-colors are a special feature for 1892), &c., 


>& 3 MOS. SUBSCRIPTION: 
. Beginning any month. 
p In ordertosecurethis most liberaloffer[the ordinary « 
price for all it includes is $2.75) yon must cnt out 4 
> this (Bazar)adv.,and send it direct to the publisher, § 
> MONTAGUE MARKS, 23 Union Square, New York « 
> € Illustrated Catalogue of over 100 ~~ ree. With« 
p sample copy and 3 colored plates, 25 conte. 
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heer ted to all climates and all variations of temperature. 
by leading merchants in all principal cities. Illustrated 
caeabadon mailed free on application to 
HARDERFOLD FABRIC CO., Troy, N.Y. 
Mention this Magazine. 








Your Hair Kept in Gurl 


for days, by the use of 


ELECTRINE 


Not injurious, clear as spring water, and not gum- 
my or sticky. Sent on receipt of 50 cents. 

MRS. J. H. REED, Manufacturer of Fine Hair Goods 
and Artist of the Coiffure, 459 Main St., Buffalo,N.Y. _ 


MISS BEACH’S 


Curling Fluid 


Keeps oe <1 for days. 
No Sediment, 
Harm wmices. “Gives vigor and 
growth. to hair, increases its 
A toilet neces: At 


Gruggiets cr ‘a GENTS « ombanwe y 


DieNison CHEMICAL CO, 
56 (A) LaSalle 8t., Chicago. 


600 SONGS, 30= 


Incl “yo! ent Jeha, & wh Katie Connor, 
Little Fich, er er Marden, Hoc Back‘e-bye Bab Love’ ak yt 4 
ve, 


“acest WORDS AND MUSIC Pari: 


recei| 
or BE ‘Address recep - 
B. oe, are ore 408 Wash. St., pone 


BESITY By one Ny has been 
a fellow — Ten 


years experience. » FOUR 
youre. of Dieeiek wade. & stud . Remedies adapted to 
ferent qoadiione of undue fat. Dieting not impera- 
2 aoe tout 
pe —h For ful 1 parti culars address, 
Dr. Edith Tecden. 1131 Ellison St. Paterson. Ne. NJ 


PEOPLE! WEIGHT REDUCED | 
S WITHOUT STARVATION DIET. 
Treatise and Instruction for é hag 
meee E.K. LYNTON, 19 Park Place, New York. 
days on trial, Rood’s Magic Scale, the popu- 
iar Ladies’ Tailoring System. Illustrated cir 
cular free. Rood Magic Scale Co. » Chicago, lL. 
You can live at home and maxe more money at work for as 


than at anything else in the,world. Either sex ; all ages. Cost- 
outfit FREE. Terms FREE. Address, TRUE & Co., Augusta, Maine. 


EA Pos AND HEAD f Noises } CURED 
Sued Siocensmibones pares 


(all. Gold only by F. Htscox,,668 B'way, N.Y. tno om FREE 


: Use Dt. THOMPSON’S.EYE WATER 
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NOVEMBER 21, 1891. 


DRESS TRIMMINGS. 


We have received our en- 
tire Importation of Fall and 
Winter Noveities in Dress 
Trimmings, comprising a 
large assortment of Black 
Silk Gimps, cut Jet Passe- 
menteries, Colored Metal 
and Bead Edging and in- 
sertions, White Pear! 'Trim- 
ming, Gold and Silver 
Gimps and Galloons, Gold- 
Embroidered Band Trim- 
ming, Style Louis XIV., at 
$4.00 per yard; former 
price $8.00. Velvet Band 
Trimming, handsomely 
Embroidered with metal, 
at $2.00 and $2.75 per yard, 
just half price. 

Feather Trimming, from 
65 cents per yard upwards, 

Feather Boas and Collar- 
ettes from $3.50 to $25.00 
each, 

We also shall close out 
200 pieces of Plain Silk-and- 
Jet and Silk Passemente- 
ries at 55 cents, 75 cents, 
85 cents, $1.00, $1.25, $1.50 
per yard. These are fine 
goods at less than half cost. 


JAMES McCREERY & CO., 
Broadway and 11th St., 
New York. 





anit BEs, 
-in-the World: 


FAST BLACK 


LOUIS HERMSDORE 
Chemni\t 





See that all Black Cotton Stockings 
you buy bear the stamp of 


This guarantees that they will not 


fade, or crock, or turn gray or green 
in washing or wear. 


THE ONLY ABSOLUTELY PERFECT FAST BLACK. 





~YEDDO CREPE, 


IN ALL COLORS THE ORIGINAL 


Scarfs, 
Draperies 


Sashes, 





and all kinds of Fancy Work. Improves by washing 


FOR SALE BY 
All Leading Retailers. 


Ladies can make BIG 


CASH 


Profits by securing subscribers for the leading, oldest, 
and best Ladies’ Home and Fashion Magazine in 
America, A profitable and yee or occupation that 
any lady can engage in and maintain her dignity. 
For full particulars send us your name and address 
on a postal card. If you want a full outfit and sample 
copy, send 15 cents, or we will send for 3 months 
for 25 cents, that you may know and appreciate 
its excellences. Always address 


GODEY’S LADIES’ BOOK Box M 1565 Philada., Pa. 


‘SUCCESS! PARIS. 


We are happy to inform our lady readers that all the 
great Paris dressmakers, without exception, praise the 
excellency of the form as well as the elegance of the Corsets, 
which are Mmes. DE VERTUS sceurs’ exclusive property, 
and particularly the leather Corsets made in various col- 
ors. This leather is specially prepared for that firm. It 
is not indispensable for the lady to be present in order to 
obtain a perfectly fitting Corset. It suffices to send by 
letter addressed to Mesdames DE VERTUS sceurs, 12 
Rue Auber, Paris, the measures taken on the lady en- 
tirely dressed: Size round the waist—Size round the 
chest and back taken under the arms—Size round the hips. 











HARPER'S BAZA R, 





From $5.00 to $6.00. 
WE SELL ALL WOOL SUITS 


for Boys, that have a style fit and finish not 
usually found in medium priced goods. 

The double breasted Jackets are most popular 
this season, but for small boys we also make them 


pleated. 





A very large proportion of the cheaper grades of clothing and many of the finer, sold for all-wool ARE NOT 
ALL-WOOL, but made from cloth mixed with cotton in such a manner that chemical tests alone will show it. 


WE MANUFACTURE STRICTLY ALL WOOL CLOTHING FOR BOYS AND YOUTHS AND GUARANTEE IT 
—afew months service will show the advantage of using these goods. 


Another inducement to use our Boys’ clothing is our patent elastic waist band which insures better fitting 
garments than can be worn with comfort without them, and saves button holes and prevents tearing off 


buttons. 


It is our exclusive business to fit out Boys and Girls of all ages with 
everything from Hats to Shoes and absent buyers served by mail as well as of 


they were in the store. 


Samples and full descriptions of the latest styles furnished upon application. 


60 and 62 West 23d Street. N. Y. 





iT WILL 


PAY YOU 


TO SEND AT ONCE FOR THE 


RPrice=-=Lists 


(SENT FREE) JUST ISSUED OF OUR 


Special Sales 





Silks, Velvets, Laces, Handkerchiefs, 
Woo! Dress Goods,| Muslin Underwear, 
Cloths, Flannels, and 
Black Goods, Housekeeping Goods, 
Mourning Goods, Fur Capes, Muffs, 
Winter Hosiery, Stationery, and 
Underwear, Ladies’, Misses’, and 
and Gloves, Boys’ Shoes. 


Le Boutillier Brothers, 


TWENTY-THIRD STREET, 
New York City. 


Noenol) 
aed (e hk Gs 


ELOSIE RY. 

Ladies’ and Ohildren’s Plain and Ribbed 
Balbriggan Hose, Black, warranted fast color, 
Plain and Ribbed Silk Hose. 

FALL UNDERWEAR 
For Ladies and Ohildren. “Cartwright & 
Warnor’s” Celebrated Cashmere, Merino, and 
Natural-Wool Underwear. Pure Silk and 
Spun Silk Vests and Drawers, 


Gentlemen's Hosiery and Underwear. 


To all of which particular attention is given. 


Droadwvay KH 19th ot. 


NEW YORK CITY. 








EHRICHS’ 


Holiday Catalogue, 


the largest and best yet published, filled from 
cover to cover with illustrations and descrip- 
tions of 


TOYS, DOLLS, GAMES, BOOKS, 
FANCY GOODS, NOVELTIES, AND ALL 
CLASSES OF HOLIDAY GOODS, 
will be issued about November 10th. It will 
give you the lowest New York prices for the 

best goods in the market. 
Free to any Address on Application. 


EHRICH BROTHERS, 
6th Ave., 22d and 23d Sts., New York. 


L A D l E s we want a reliable woman in every 

County to establish a Corset Parlor 

9 for the sale of Dr. Nichols’ Cele- 

brated Spiral Spring Corsets and Clasps. Wages, $40 to $75 per 

month and expenses. We furnish complete stock on consign- 

ment; settlements monthly; $3 Sample Corset free. Send 18 
cents postage for sample and terms. 


NICHOLS & CO., 878 Canal St., New York. 





1784 1891. 


BARBOUR’S 


FLAX THREADS. 


USED BY LADIES EVERYWHERE 
—<fijijain 
Embroidery, Knitting, and 
Crochet Work. 

Also for Cluny, Antique, Russian, Macramé, 
and other Laces. 


Sold by all respectable dealers throughout 
the country on Spools and in Balls. 


LINEN FL OSS in Skeins or Balls, 
THE BARBOUR BROTHERS COMPANY, 


New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
St. Louis, San Francisco. 


ASK FOR BARGBOUR'S. 








THE CELEBRATED 


J.B.D. 
Black Linen-Back Velvet Ribbons, 


FOR DRESS TRIMMINGS, 
IS THE BEST MADE. 














THE FIFTH AVENUE 
LINEN STORE. 





receive in person. 


SPECIAL LINEN SALE! 


Largest importation of the finest hand-embroidered linens ever bronght 
to this country, consisting of Hemstitched Table-Cloths, with Napkins to 
match, Sheets, Pillow and Bolster Cases, silk-embroidered Scarfs, Centre- 
Pieces, and small Table-Covers ; also, our own designs in “ spachtel” work 

Sets. Our handkerchief department is complete in every detail, and 
comprises novelties from all the Irish and French manufacturers. Plain 
hemstitched initial Handkerchiefs at 25 cents each, which are the best value 
ever offered—every handkerchief warranted pure linen. The department 
for designing and embroidering of monograms and initials is in the hands 
of artistic and capable workers, and our prices are very reasonable. 

Fine California Blankets, 10x4, $5 per pair; 11x4, $6.50; 12x4, $8; 13x4, 
$9.50. Special offering genuine Down Quilts, 72x72 inches, at $6 each! 

Orders by mail will receive the same careful attention that you would 

Write us for samples and information. 


Se WM. S. KINSEY & CO., 388 Fifth Ave., New York. 


899 
DO YOU WANT A 


BARGAIN? 


In order to attract attention to the advantages of 
purchasing through our Mail-Order departinent, w« 
are offering the greatest bargains ever known in the 
Dry-Goods trade. 

Purchases sent Free of all Mail or Express charges 
within 100 miles of New York. All purchases to the 
amount of $5 or over sent Free of all mail or express 
charges te any part of the United States. SAMPLES 
—Be explicit us to price, color, and kind of mater in! 
wanted, 

Ladies should not hesitate, but order A'T 
ONCE. Goods will never be sold again at 
prices quoted. 

Money refunded if goods are unsatisfactory. 
Catalogue mailed FREE upon request. 


WM. JACKSON'S, 


—Established 50 years— 
Broadway, 9th & 10th Sts., New York City. 


BLACK GOODS, SILKS, MIXED DRESS GOODS, 
LACES, UMBRELLAS, HOSIERY, TRIMMINGS, 
SUITS, JACKETS, BONNETS, Etc., Etc. 

In fact, we are prepared to fill any order received. 

The following desirable goods are offered at the 
Extraordinarily low price of 


59c. 


275 pieces Real India Gray Camel’s-Hair, all shades 
of gray, both in plain and fancy weaves, the stock of 
one of the most popular and best-known European 
manufacturers, 42 to 45 inches wide, none costing less 
than $1.00, some as high as $1.50 per yard, and requiring 
only 7 yards to make a dress; it is the greatest value 
known at 59c. 

250 pieces Black All-Wool Dress Goods, in Henrietta, 
Bedford Cord, Cheviots, Camel’s-Hair, Dingonals, 
Armures, Imperial Serges, and fancy weaves, 40 inches 
wide, at 59c.; worth double. 

125 pieces All-Silk Satin Khadames, Faille Frangaise, 
Triple-Warp Surahs, and Gros-Grain Dress Silk, ac- 
tual value 85c. to 05c. ; at 59c. 

EQUALLY ATTRACTIVE BARGAINS ARE 
OFFERED IN EVERY DEPARTMENT 

300 All-Wool Cheviot Reefers, $3.98; value $6.00. 

400 Imported Cheviot Jackets, mink-fur-trimmed, 
4s silk-lined, $15.00; value $25.00. 

FEATHER BOAS AND COLLE- 
BETTES at Half Former Price 

Coque and Ostrich Collerettes, 98c., $1.50, $1.98. 

Coque Boas, $4.98, $6.98, $9.98, 


Le Boutillier Bros. 
14th St., New York. 


Special Bargains. 


5000 yards Black Faille Frangaise, al! 


silk, round cord, worth 85c................ 59e. 
900 Robes of 10 yard-, double width, all-wool 

heavy Cheviots, fur-trimmed, with Camel’s- 

Hair combed design, in seal, myrtle, navy, 

and black. Very stylish. To secure this 

bargain, order immediately................. $4.98 
Chenille Portieres, heavy, fringed top and 

bottom, rich dados, worth $6.00 per pair.... 4.50 
Ladies’ ** Biarritz’? Kid Gloves, extra 

quality, all colors and black, worth $1.25.... S89e. 


11-4 all-wool Blankets, ‘* Dhawalaghiri” 


Ce Ins «- cccacdenbactcancace $3.98 
Ladies’ Reefer Jackets, cheviot cloth, fas- 

tened with silk ornaments, worth $6.00..... 3. 
52-inch Black Cheviots (extra wide), all 

WOU SE IG ik cesncccagakbaranauersa 69e, 


New Antumn and Winter Illustrated Cata- 
logue mailed free. 


All mail matter should bear our street address, 


iath St., New Work. 












The ladies of New England are 
requested to send to us for our price- 
list of Fast Black Hosiery. If our 
hosiery crock we refund the money. 
We exchange them for new if they do 
not wear satisfactorily. No other house 
will do as much. Mail orders carefully 
filled. Postage on hosiery, 2 cents a pair. 
Our Handkerchief Department contains all 
the best styles of plain, embroidered, and 
initial handkerchiefs for the Holidays. The 
quality of our all-linen initial handker- 
chiefs for ladies and misses is the best to 
be found at the price. Our ladies’ and 
gents’ linen initials at 25c. and 33c. will 
merit inspection. We have Lining and 
Small-Ware Departments where Dress 
makers will find all kinds of dress-find- 
ings, wholesale and retail. 


Knights’ Lining Store, 


41 Avon St., Boston. 






ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES 


THE 


Famous YPSILANTI Reform Underwear 


may be obtained free by addressing 


HAY & TODD WM’F’G CO., 








PRIESTLEY’S SILK-WARP AND ALL-WOOL BLACK DRESS GOODS 
(FOR DRESSES AND WRAPS) COMPRISE ALL THE LATEST WEAVES. 


They are stamped every five yards, on the under side of the selvedge, with the manufacturers’ name 
(B. Priestley & Co.) in gilt letters. Unless so stamped they are not genuine. Satisfactory wear guaranteed. 
They are for sale by the Redes dealers throughout the United States, and in New York City by 
Co., Lorp & Tayior, Simpson, Crawroxp & Simpson, James MoCrreny 


Ws. Jaoxson, B. AutMaNn 
& Co., and others. 











Box 210 B. YPSILANTI, MICH. 


Perforated Buckskin Underwear, 


rig « (Smith’s Pat.) 
\ for Men and Women, afford thorough 
: rotection again=t Colds, Rheumatism, 


eumonia, and Lung Diseares. 
D. Cc. HALL & CO., 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 
86 Leonard Street, New York. 
Send for illustrated circular. 
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THEATRICAL CIRCLES. 


“Was THERE MUCH GO ABOUT THE PLAY LAST NIGHT?” 
“NO; BUT THERE WAS ABOUT THE AUDIENCE AT THE END OF THE FIRST ACT.” 


SCENTED SEASONS. 

Tur odor of roses On April’s day 

Betokens the coming of spring; 
The odor of crackling logs, they say, 
Shows that winter is on the wing. 


The odor of hay in the meadows green 
Is token of summer so fair; 

And we know autumn’s here when camphorine 
Doth permeate everywhere 


—_—__>—___ 


Parxrs. “ My son is a smart fellow. He'll be a 
rich man some day.” 

Mannowrat.. “* What does he do?” 

Parkins. “* He is an ice-man in summer, and in win- 
ter be raus a combination business of plumbing and 
coal.” 





—>——_—_ 


** It's little things that count,” said Hicks. 

“ Ye-es,” returned Mawson. “ But very inaccurate- 
ly. My boy can’t count eleven without making about 
forty mistakes.” 

“Say, Bronny,” said Hicks, enthusiastically, “ you 
never saw my baby, did—” 

“No,” returned Bronson, shortly. 
plenty of others, 


“But I've seen 


Let’s ge play billiards.” 





, iam 


Role a 


HIS AGREEMENT KEPT. 


** Look here,” said a new tenant, “ this house was to 
have been furnished, and it is absolutely empty.” 

“T have kept my agreement, sir,” replied the owner. 
“T have furnished the house, and I expect you to fur- 
nish the furniture.” 


“Is he a clever man ?” 

“Well, [should say so. Ee can raise money on a 
personal note, aid then borrow enough from the same 
mau to pay the interest upon it.” 

an 


“Come along, Harriet,” cried Uncle Abner, as he 
observed the weighing-machine at the other side of the 
station waiting-room. ‘*That must be one o’ those 
new-fangied twenty-four-hour clocks I’ve heerd tell 
about, an’ we'll see what time it is, if it does cost a 
nickel. Abner Oateake doesn’t gradge his money in 
scientific experiments.” 

shnnpesigbinatiiiabipintssla 


Tenant (to agent, who has been remonstrating with 
her about a little neighborly “ unpleasantness”). “ Sure, 
sorr, Lalways condoocts mesilf loikea leddy; the throu- 
ble is wid thim Malligans. Now I've lived in a tine- 
mint-bouse all me loife, and they miver did before; 
until they come here, they always lived in a shanty. 
Sure it’s some folks as can’t shtand proshperity !” 


IN BERLIN. 
“SOMEHOW OR OTHER THESE AMERICAN NEWSPAPERS SEEM TO LACK 


MRS. PARTON 
ENTERPRISE.’ 


MR. PARTON, “IN WHAT WAY, M¥ DEAR?” 


MRS. PaRTON, * WHY, THAT PAPER RECEIVED THIS MORNING HAS NEWS IN IT OVER A 


WEEK OLD.”’ 





TOO TRUE. 


Mrs. Huvournes. ‘How are 
you getting along now, Mr. Dun- 
can, ip the literary line ?” 

Mx. Dunoan. * Poorly enough. 
All my articles have been reject- 
ed.” 


Mrs. Hurournes. “Oh, well, I 
-sbouldu’t mind. : e- 
times good articles are rejected. 
pe a 


Cuvroutir (showing friend his 

pen-and-ink sketches), ** What do 
you think of them, Gassett ?” 
“ Gasserr. “They are good— 
very good, But I know a fellow 
who can draw an eagle without 
lifting his pen from the paper. 
He is a professor in a business 
college.”’ 

Miss Kuwxer. “ Isaw you out 
riding yesterday with Miss Well- 
thy.” 

Mr. Sorrer (hurriedly). “ Par- 
don me, Miss Klinker, you are 
mistaken. ‘That was that home- 
ly, cross-eyed little shrimp, Guy 
Manners.” 

Miss Kurnxer. “Dear me! I 
could have sworn it was you, 
Such a striking resemblance !” 
ae 


Wirr. “Poor Mr. Zaneigh! 
I hear that his family troubles 
are preying upon his mind.” 

Husuann. “Oh, if that’s so, 
they'll soon be at an end.” 

Wire. ‘* How?” 

Husnanp. “ They'll starve to 
death.” , 

“Do you know, Mr. Hicks,” 
said Arabella, the night after 
Halloween, “I went down stairs 
last night at midnight with a candle, and looked into the mirror to see the face of my 
future husband reflected there, and—tee-hee !-—I saw your face!” 

“What beastly ridiculous things these Halloween customs are !” said Mr. Hicks, 





VERY MUCH CUT UP. 


ineniinitilipeetiapesl 

“That fellow is awfully stuck up,” remarked the cob to the polo pony, as he wagged 
his ears in the direction of the new tandem horse. ‘“ He refused to recognize me to-day 
in the Park. He may be a society ‘leader’ now, but I remember when his mother used 
to be driven by the grocer’s son.” patil TE ia 

“ Breakfast,” said Miss Passee, “is my favorite meal.” ; 

“ Naturally,” retorted Mise Perte. ‘‘ One is younger at breakfast than at dinner,” 


a 


Little May was showing the pictures in the album to the visitor, and on coming to the 
picture of her father’s first wife, she said, “‘ That's my elder mother.” 
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SUSPICLOUS. 


“WuHo Is THAT FELLOW TALKING TO Miss WILTON?” 

“COLONEL MORTIMER OF THE 967TH UNITED STATES INFANTRY. He's A VERY BRAVE 
MAN, BEEN IN SOME OF THE HOTTEST INDIAN FIGHTS WE'VE I1AD, AND ONCE HE WAS CaP- 
TURED BY THE APACHEsS,” 

“WHAT, AND RETAINED ALL THAT HEAD OF HAIR? NEVER!” 











SUPPLEMENT. 


TESS OF THE D’URBERVILLES. 


(Continued from page 892.) 


colorless air of the uplands, the atmosphere 
down there was a deep blue. Instead of the 
great enclosures of fifty or sixty acres in 
which she was now accustomed to toil, there 
were little fields below her of less than half a 
dozen acres, so numerous that they looked, 
from this height, like the meshes of a net. 
Here the landscape was whity-brown; down 
there, as in Froom Valley, it was always 
green. Yet it was in that vale that her sor- 
row had taken shape, and she did not love 
it as formerly. Beauty to her, as to all who 
have felt, lies not in the thing, but in what 
the thing symbolizes. 

Keeping the vale on her right, she steered 
steadily westward; passing above the Hin- 
tocks, crossing at right angles the high-road 
from Sherton- Abbas to Casterbridge, and 
skirting High-Stoy or Rubdown Hill. Still 
following the elevated way, she reached 
Cross-in-Hand, where the stone pillar stands 
desolate and silent, to mark the site of a 
miracle or murder, or both. Three miles 
further she cut across the straight deserted 
Roman road called Long Ash Lane; leaving 
which as soon as she reached it, she psc 
down the hill by a transverse lane into the 
small town or village of Evershead, being 
now about half-way over the distance. She 
made a halt here, and breakfasted a second 
time, heartily enough—not at the Sow and 
Acorn, for she avoided inns, but at a cottage 
by the church. 

The second half of her journey was through 
a more gentle country, by way of Benvill 


Lane. But as the mileage lessened between 
her and the spot of her pilgrimage, so did 


Tess’s confidence decrease, and her enter- 
prise loom out more formidably. She saw 
her purpose in such staring lines and the 
landscape so faintly that she was sometimes 
in danger of losing her way. However, 
about noon she stood on the edge of the basin 
in which Emminster and its vicarage lay. 

Mounting upon a gate by the wayside, she 
sat there contemplating the scene. The 
square tower, beneath which she knew that 
at that moment the vicar and his household 
and congregation were gathered, had a se- 
vere and starched look in her eyes. She 
wished that she had somehow contrived to 
come on a week-day. Such a good man 
might be prejudiced against a woman who 
had chosen Sunday, never realizing the ne- 
cessities of her case. But it was incumbent 
upon her to go on now. She took off the 
thick boots in which she had walked thus 
far, put on her thin ones, and stuffing the 
former into the hedge where she might rea- 
dily find them again, descended the hill, the 
freshness of color she had derived from the 
keen air thinning away in spite of her as she 
drew near the parsonage. 

Tess hoped for some accident that might 
favor her, but nothing favored her. The ivy 
on the vicarage walls rattled in the frosty 
breeze as it had rattled to Angel the winter 
before; she could not feel, by any stretch of 
imagination, dressed to her highest as she 
was, that the house was the residence of near 
relations; and yet nothing essential in nature 
or emotion divided her from them: in pains, 
pleasures, thoughts, birth, death, and after 
death, they were the same. 

She nerved herself by an effort, entered the 
swing gate,and rang the door-bell. The 
thing was done; there could be no retreat. 
No; the thing was not done. Nobody an- 
swered to her ringing. The effort had to be 
risen to and made again. She rang a second 
lime, and the agitation of the act, coupled 
with her weariness after the fourteen miles’ 
walk, led her to support herself while she 
waited by resting her hand on her hip and 
her elbow against the wall of the porch. The 
wind was so drying that the ivy leaves had 
become wizened and gray, each tapping in- 
cessantly upon its neighbor with a disquiet- 
ing stir of her nerves. A piece of blood- 
Stained paper, caught up from some meat- 
buyer’s dust-heap, beat up and down the road 
without the gate—too flimsy to rest, too 
heavy to fly away—and a few straws kept it 
company. 

[To BE CONTINUED. } 





NO OTHER 
LEAVES A DELICATE AND LASTING ODOR. 
For sale by all Drug and Fancy Goods Dealers or it 
nnable to procure this wonderful soap send 25c 
in stamps and receive a cake by return mail. 


JAS. S. KIRK & CO., Chicago. 

ECIAL—Shandon Pelle, bt [he pular 
ee Waltz) sent FREE ing us 
three wrappers of Shandon Bells Soap. 
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PURE FOOD EXHIBITIONS. 


Tue success of the food exhibitions re- 
cently held in New York and Boston proves 
that a new and valuable acquisition has been 
added to the ever-increasing variety of our 
annual shows, and one which more directly 
affects the welfare of every branch of the 
human family than all others combined. In 
these days of sophistry, deception, substitu- 
tion, and adulteration, it is not only a sig- 
nificant but healthful sign of the times when 
the leading grocers of great market places 
expend their time, energy, and means in con- 
ducting for two weeks a splendid exhibition 
devoted to the interests of pure food ; and 
it is also worthy of note that the public has 
generously sustained these efforts. Every 
article which science and skill have prepared 
as convenient and ready helpmates for the 
housewife has been placed on exhibition. 

A prominent and handsome feature has 
been the exhibit made by the Royal Baking 
Powder Company. One can imagine the 
silent tribute which all lovers of light, sweet 
biscuit, bread, cake, etc., have paid to the 
unique and attractive exhibit referred to. 
No other article of human consumption has 
a better right to such enviable distinction. 
Manufacturing its own cream of tartar, em- 
ploying its own chemists, measuring its in- 
gredients with scientific exactness, and com- 
bining them with the skill and experience 
acquired in the success of a quarter of a 
century, its claims for purity, wholesome- 
ness, strength, and perfection, confirmed by 
the reports of the Government chemists, the 
opinions of eminent physicians, and the ver- 
dict of millions of America’s housewives, it 
may well be assigned the place of honor 
among pure articles of food. 


Baron Liebig. 


The great chemist pronounced the well- 
known Liebig Company's Extract of Beef, 
made of the finest River Plate cattle, in- 
tinitely superior in flavor and quality to 
auy made of cattle grown in Europe or 





elsewhere. He authorized the use of 
His as the 
well-known = * 4g trade-mark 
signature of 


LIEBIC | Extract 


COMPANY'S 


of Beef. 


For Improved and 
Economic Cookery. 


Or. THOMPSON'S EVE WATER 


For Delicious 
Beef Tea. 

















if afflicted with 
sore eyes, use 





For oM PLEX!0ns 


QuuR END 
———— BRE Humors. 


AD COMPLEXIONS, WITH PIMPLY 
blotchy, oily skin, Red, Rough Hands, with chaps, 

ainfal finger ends and shape ess nails, and simple 

aby Mumors prevented and cured by Cutioura Soar. 
A marvellous beautifier of world-wide celebrity, it 
is simply incomparable as a Skin Purifying Soap, 
unequalled for the Toilet and without a rival for 
the Nursery. Absolutely pure, delicately medicated, 
exquisitely perfumed, Curiouna Soap produces the 
whitest, clearest skin, and softest hands, and prevents 
inflammation and clogging of the pores, the canse of 
pimples, blackheads, and most complexional disfigura- 
tions, while it admits of no comparison with the best 
of other skin soaps, and rivals in delicacy the most 
noted and expensive of toilet and nursery soaps. Sale 
greater than the combined szles of all otlier skin soaps. 

Sold throughout the world. Price, 25c. 

Send for ‘* How to Cure Skin and Biood Diseases.” 

Address Porrer Dave anp Cuxmioat Coxporation, 
Proprietors, Boston, Mass. 





Aching sides and back, weak kidneys, and 
rheumatism relieved in one minute by the cele- 
rated Corioorna Anti-Pain PiastTex. 5c. 
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Grris: “Why, Jack, what’s that?” 

Jack: “This is my contribution to the picnic. Since 
my folks went to the country and left me to keep house, 
I find that HIGHLAND EVAPORATED CREAM is ‘a go’ 
on everything.” 


Convenient, Economical, and Delicious. 


Write for circular, or send 25 cents to pay part of ex- 
press charges for free sample to 


HELVETIA MILK CONDENSING CO., 
maces ILL, 


BUY NO FURNITURE “: 


send for Catalogue. GUNN FOLDING BED Co., 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 13 styles combining everything 


until 





in furniture. Nothing like it. A New Principle. 











cise and a valuable treatise, wi 


Opposite Fifth Ave. Hotel. 


A COMPLETE GYMNASIUM 


In one machine! 
body can be exercised and developed, 
giving vigor, appetite, and cheerfulness 
to the user. 


Every muscle of the 


Dr. Cyrus Edson says: “This is the 


best health machine ever brought to my 
notice.” 
Single Machines, $5.00; Double, $12.00. 


GYMNASIUM AND ATHLETIC GOODS OF 
EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


A handsomely illustrated — hlet, giving hints on exer- 
ll be sent free on request, 


N, HULBERT & CO., 
26 W. 23d St., N.Y. City. 


MERWI 








FINEST 
SUBLIME 


RAE’S 


ESTABLISHED 
1836. 





3 ‘““THE PERFECTION OF OLIVE OIL.” 


LUCCA OIL 


The very best quality, ef uniform standard excellence and absolutely Pure Olive Oil. § 
~ rs . a 


LECHORN, TUSCANY, 


Imperters and Agents: FRANCIS H. LEGGETT & CO., New York; JAMES A. 
‘ HAYES & CO., Boston; SPRAGUE WARNER & CO., Chicago. 
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Agreeable soap for the 
hands is one that dis- 
solves quickly, washes 
quickly, rinses quickly, 
and leaves the skin soft 
and comfortable. It is 
Pears’. 

Wholesome — soap 
one that attacks the 
but not the 
It is Pears’. 

Economical soap isone 
that a touch of cleanses. 
And this is Pears. 

All sorts of stores sell 
it, especially druggists; 
all sorts of people use it. 


ASK YOUR STOREKEEPER FOR 


is 
dirt 
living skin. 


co.ors 


ExOursiTe 
SURFACE UKE PORCELAR 











OR beantifving and decorating the home it has no 


equal. For interior decoration, suitable for 
wood, wicker, metal, gluse, earthenware, etc. Put up 
in self-opening tins ready for immediate use. Made 


and tint. 
Tinlets, 20 cts. 


in every color, shade, 


60 cis., 


Testimonials received from H. I. M. the Emurrres 


Prices, by muil, Tins, 


| OF Greemany, H. M. the Queen or Swepen, the Mau- 


OHIONESS OF SaLispury, Countess or Loupoun, Coun r- 
x8s OF Norsury, Countess oF Ferrers, and Viscouns 

Ess OF CrirpEn, also used at SanprineuaM, the re-i- 
dence of H. R. H. Prtxce or Waxes. 


Aspinatt’s Enxauisn Enamet. was awarded the first 
prize medal at Paris in 1889, and the only gold medal 
at Edinburgh in 1890, Beware of worthless imitatic us. 


Wholesale Depot for the United States, 


384 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


DIECKERHOFF, AFFLOER & CO 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS'S COCOA 


AST. 

“ By a thorough anes ar of the natural laws which 
govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, and by 
a careful application of the fine properties of well-selected 
Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast tables with 
a delicately flavored beverage which may save us many 
heavy doctors’ bills. It is by the judicious use of such 
articles of diet that a constitution may be gradually beilt up 
until strong enough to resist every tendency to disease 
Hundreds of subtle maladies are floating around us ready 
to attack wherever there is a weak point. We may es- 
cape many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well forti- 
fied with pure blood and a properly nourished frame.” 
Creil Service Gazette 

Made simply with boil ling water or milk. 
. fre ound tins, by Grocers, labelled thus: 

MES S EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 
London, England. 





Sold only 











POPULAR ONE-CENT S0Nes 


1 and Tacerased, LA AT ALOGUE 
NOVELTY AGENCY, Decelivemes N. J. 



















C:G-GUNTHERS: SONS: 


FURRIERS 3&4 


JACKETS: WRAPS:CLOAKS‘AND MANTLES 
SHOULDER CAPES-PELERINES-CRAVATTES 
‘CHOICEAND EXCLUSIVE: DESIGNS: 


titers MODERATE PRICES: 


ES eee 


184-FIFTHAVENUENEW-YORKCITY. 
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IN PORT AT CAMARET. 
M RICHON BRUNET, in his picture 


‘In Port at Camaret,” takes us right 
into the centre of the sardine fishery on the 
northwest coast of France. But the fisher- 
man and his boy are evidently not content 
with capturing the little pilchards which we 
all know so well when they have been put 
up with salad oil in tin boxes, but take for 
home consumption large fish, like the one 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 











lying on the thwart, and evidently, like good 
Frenchmen, prefer la soupe to anything else. 
The head of the father is a remarkably 
good study, as he waits, patiently inhaling 
the odors from his pot au feu, till the meal 
is ready. The pyramidal background of 
sail that covers the bows is rather daring in 
design; but the black mass, as it is in the 
engraving. would be relieved by the line of 
houses and the sweep of the distant shore. 
As the fishing begins in May and ends in 


December, there will be the flush of sum- 
mer light over all. The sardines come 
up in countless shoals, ten or twelve yards 
wide, from the Bay of Biscay; and for the 
benefit of housewives, it may be added that 
those taken off Les Sables d’Olonne are reck- 
oned too small, while up at Douarnenez they 
are too large. Happy Camaret, to lie be- 
tween these extremes! The business is a 
hard one for the fishermen, who go from 
three to twenty miles out to sea, and the 


SUPPLEMENT. 


OAST.—ENGRAVED BY CH. BAUDE FROM THE PAINTING BY RicHon BRUNET. 


’ 
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ON THE FRENCH C€ 


AT CAMARET, 


PORT 


IN 


profits are small; but the men are a vigorous 
race, tall, strongly made, and well developed, 
while the women are noted for the freshness 
of their complexions; and both are described 
as deeply religious, yet retaining, like most 
fisher-folk, some old pagan superstitions 
which have come down from past ages, and 
which will require years of education to dis- 
sipate. The number of boats employed in 
the trade is over four thousand, and the 
crews usually consist of five men and a boy. 
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FOLLOWING THE HOUNDS BY 
TRAIN. 
EW YORK, we believe, has the credit of 


inventing observation trains to accom- 
pany a race, and of having brought them into 
use at the boat-races at Saratoga. The idea 
was a good one, but is only feasible in cer- 
tain circumstances, as when the race is a 
long one, and the course can be paralleled by 
the track. One would have hardly expected, 


1 


well 
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A SCENE IN NEW ZEALAND—FOLLOWING THE HOUNDS BY TRAIN. 


however, to hear of a pack of hounds being 
followed by a train, yet the feat has been ac- 
complished in New Zealand, as represented 
in our engraving. If the hounds and the 
riders were giving chase to a real fox, it would 
be impossible to accommodate spectators in 
this fashion, but when the object of pursuit 
is a sheepskin steeped in kerosene oil, the 
difficulty vanishes. The sketch represents a 
scene near Wellington, when the whole dis- 
trict turned out, on foot and horseback, in 


cabs and carts, the majority of these votaries 
of hunting made easy, however, preferring 
the train. The field was a good one, the re 
port tells us—forty riders, numerous jumps, 
anda hot pace. The ground was rather diffi- 
cult; the gallant sportsmen, after struggling 
through a heavy ploughed field, are brought 
up against a barbed-wire fence and stuck in 
a bog, which enables the railroad cars to gain 
on them. Then the hounds are seen to rush 


madly through a gate, yelps and growls and 


barkings are heard, and the riders hasten to 
be in at the death. But the ‘‘ death” is no 
thing but the distribution of boiled liver as a 
reward to the dogs. Far be it from us to 
decide whether kerosene oil, aniseseed, or a 
common fox is the noblest object of pursuit. 
There is less cruelty about the first, and if 
our barbarians, to use Matthew Arnold’s clas- 
sification, must have exercise with an element 
of danger, by all means let them enjoy their 
hunt from the windows of a palace-car, 





HARPER'S MAGAZINE FOR 1892. 


ARPER’S MAGAZINE, while ever true to its type —the original type of the popular 





illustrated monthly—is conducted upon no stereotyped plan ; its mould is broken every 
month, so that each Number is the NEW monthly magazine promised on its title-page. 

While Harprr’s MAGAZINE will not fail to satisfy the desire of its readers for the best 
results of European literary and artistic culture, it will maintain its pre-eminently American 
character. Asa strikingly appropriate celebration of the gooth anniversary of the Discovery 
of America, the publishers have made special arrangements for a more thorough exposition 
than has hitherto been made of the Recent Unprecedented Development of our Country, and es- 
pecially of the Great West. 

Particular attention will also be given to Dramatic Episodes in American History, to such 
characters and incidents as make the Romance of our Past. Such subjects as seem to invite 
imaginative treatment, in the form of fiction, but with thorough fidelity to actual truth, will be 
so presented. The Witchcraft Delusion in New England will thus furnish materials for both a 
play and a short story by Mary E. WiLkins. Certain features of French-Canadian Life, fifty 
years ago, will form the basis of a series of original haditant sketches, in true dialect, by Mr. 
WILLIAM MCLENNAN, the new star in the Canadian literary galaxy. Other characters and events 
—notably those in the Field of Adventure—will be set forth in their naked historic verity, and 
all will be effectively illustrated. Not the least important of these sketches will be two papers 
by Mr. JULIAN RALPH, depicting the romance of the Old Hudson's Bay Fur Company, illus- 
trated by Mr. FREDERIC REMINGTON 





In view of the near possibility of a General European War, and of the certainty that the | 


Danubian provinces will be the field of the next conflict, the publishers have provided for a series | 


of illustrated articles which will be a popular exposition of both the Upper and the Lower Danube. 
These papers, the result of a special expedition undertaken for this purpose, will be contributed 
by Mr. PouLTNEY BiGELow and Mr. FRANK D. MILLET. The illustrations will be furnished 
by Mr. MILLer and Mr. ALFRED PARSONS. 

Articles on the German, Austro-Hungarian, and Italian Armies, contributed by officers em- 
inent in each service, will appear in the forthcoming volume, with illustrations by T. pe THUL- 
strup. These will complete the series, of which there have already appeared in the MAGAZINE 
articles on the United States, English, Russian, and French armies. 

Upon the completion of this series Mr. THEODORE CHILD will enter upon a graphic ex- 
position of the Paris of To-day, giving two papers on Literary Paris, illustrated by portraits, fol- 
lowed by two papers on Life in Paris, beautifully illustrated by RENOUARD and LEPERE. 

In an early number will be begun a new novel by Mr. Howe ts, entitled ‘‘A World of 
Chance,” a story characteristically American and abounding in humorous and original situations. 
Especial prominence will be given to short stories, which will be contributed by THomas 
BAtLEY ALDRICH ; CONSTANCE FENIMORE WooLson ; A. CONAN DOYLE, author of ‘S$Micah 
i John Ward, Preach- 
er”; THomas A. JANVIER; MARY E. Witkins; RurH McEnery Stuart, and other popular 
writers. 


Clarke”; RrcHARD HARDING DAvis; MARGARET DELAND, author of ‘ 


Among the prominent literary features of the year will be new and interesting Personal 
Reminiscences of Nathaniel Hawthorne, contributed by Horatio BrinceE, U.S.N., his college 
classmate and life-long friend ; and an interesting Personal Memoir of the Brownings, by ANNE 
THACKERAY RITCHIE, similar in quality and scope to this author's previous articles on Tennyson 
and Ruskin. 
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HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE FOR 1892. 


HE Thirteenth Volume of HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE, which begins with the 
number for November 3d, promises to surpass the world-wide reputation for general 
excellence gained by its predecessors. No expense is spared to make this Prince of Weekly 
Periodicals for Young People attractive, and no effort is neglected that will tend to make it the 
best of its kind in the world. 
The serial fiction of the new volume will begin with ‘‘ Diego Pinzon,” by JoHN R. CORYELL, 
It will be 
In February will begin the third of the famous 


a sixteen-part story of the first voyage of Columbus and the discovery of America. 
profusely illustrated by W. L. SHEPPARD. 
‘* Mates” series, by KIRK MUNROE. We have had ‘‘ Dorymates” and ‘‘ Campmates.”” Now 
comes ‘*Canoemates,” a story of adventure on sea and land, amid Indians and wild beasts, with 
the Great Reef and the Everglades of Florida for a background. It will be illustrated by 
W. A. Rocers, himself a skilful canoeman and camper. The year’s trio of long serials will 
be completed by one upon which one of the most popular American authors of the day is at pres- 
ent engaged. 


H. House, Mary S. McCorrs, ELLA RopMAN CHURCH, ANGELINE TEAL, and others. 


Besides these there will be stories of three or four parts by W. D. Howe ts, E. 


Among the short-story writers from whom frequent contributions may be expected are 
THOMAS NELSON PaGe, Capt. CHARLES KiNG, H. H. Boyesen, MAry E. WILKINS, Lucy C. 
LILLIE, SOPHIE SWETT, and a host of others equally well known. 

A variety of articles on Seasonable Sports will be contributed by experts, while games of 
all kinds, including those especially devised for amusement on long winter evenings, and Puz- 
zles, will form attractive features. 





HARPER'S WEEKLY FOR 1892. 


ARPER’S WEEKLY for the coming year will contain more attractive features, more and 
finer illustrations, and a greater number of articles of present interest than will be found 
in any other periodical of this country. 

One set of papers alone will present 500 illustrations by the best artists in Europe. This 
is a series of articles on The Great Capitals of the World. ‘I'wenty-five cities will be described, 
and each city will be treated by a writer especially selected for his fitness for the subject assigned 
him. Among them will be FRANcoIs Corre, Sir CHARLES DILKE, PIERRE Lori, MADAME 
ADAM, and Sefior CASTELAR. 

The Columbian Exposition, through its growth to its completion, will be illustrated fully by an 
artist whose studio will be located in Chicago as long as the Fair lasts, and its features will be 
described by a special correspondent in that city, No fuller or more graphic illustrations and 
descriptions of this greatest of pictorial interests of the West, and of the whole country, will be 
found in any other publication. 

The Army and Navy, for which united services HARPER'S WEEKLY is recognized as what 
may be called the official pictorial organ, will be illustrated and described as fully as in the 
past. Public events at home and in Europe, disasters by fire and flood, and all incidents of 
general interest will be adequately treated by pen and pencil as promptly as they become public. 

Portraits, for which the WEEKLY is justly celebrated, together with biographical sketches, will 
be given of men and women of note as they arise into prominence or upon the occasion of their 
death ; and the questions of the day will be discussed by the men best qualified by knowledge and 
experience to handle them. 

The Literature of the WEEKLY is of as high a standard as that of the best monthly maga- 
zines. Writers whose names appear most promptly in the monthly periodicals contribute to HAR- 
PER’S WEEKLY, and the most brilliant of the descriptive writers of the great dailies retell for it 
the news stories of the week. 

The department of Amateur Sport will continue under the editorship of Caspar W. 
WHITNEY. 

The Short Stories, which are a feature of the WEEKLY, are written by such well-known au- 
thors as RuDYARD KIPLING, W. CLARK RusseLL, A. CONAN DoyLe, GEORGE A. H1IBBARD, 
JouN KENpRICK BANGs, JEROME K. JEROME, WALTER BESANT, and HENRY JAMES. 

The illustrations will be furnished by such distinguished artists as CHARLES S. REINHART, 
T. pe THULSTRUP, FREDERIC REMINGTON, W. T. SMEDLEY, W. A. RoGers, R. F. ZoGBAUM, 
R. CaAToN WoopvVILLE, CHARLES GRAHAM, and others. 

Among the especial attractions of HARPER’s WEEKLY are the editorials by GEORGE WILL- 
1AM CuRTIS, whose writings have always urged the purest politics and highest public service. 
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HARPER'S BAZAR FOR 1892. 


ARPER’S BAZAR is the leading journal in America for women. With Volume Twenty- 

five it reaches its Quarter-Centennial. 

HARPER'S BAZAR, in its weekly issues, informs its readers of current fashions in New York, 
Paris, and Berlin. Its artists in Paris and New York furnish lavish illustrations, and its Pattern 
Sheet Supplement is indispensable alike to the professional modiste and to the woman who is 
her own dress-maker. The noteworthy designs made for HARPER’s BAZAR, from WORTH mod 
els, by SANDOZ, are a feature which is unrivalled in style and artistic representation, In its de 
partment of New York Fashions the most particular attention is given to the description of the 
reigning modes, and persons remote from the great shopping centres are enabled to order goods 
and arrange appropriate toilets for every occasion by following the lucid directions of its 
Fashion Editor. 

Mary 
E, WILKINS, ANNA FULLER, KATE Upson CLARK, MARION HARLAND, ROSE HAWTHORNE 
LATHROP, LOUISE STOCKTON, Ocrave THANET, HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOrFORD, BESSIE 
CHANDLER PARKER, and many others will furnish a feast of short stories. 
will contribute characteristic sketches ;«and ‘‘The Magic Ink,” by WILLIAM BLACK, will run 


The Serials for 1892 will be written by WALTER BesANT and WILLIAM BLACK. 


Mrs. OLIPHANT 


through several numbers. 

T. W. HiGGINson will continue to discuss, in '‘ Women and Men,” themes of unfailing in- 
terest; MARION HARLAND will write a series of Timely Talks, entitled ‘‘ Day In and Day Out”; 
HELEN MARSHALL NortH, HELEN WATTERSON, OLIVE THORNE MILLER, Mrs, JOHN SHER- 
woop, FRANK CHAFFEE, ELIzA R. ScipMore, HELEN JAy, EvA Lovetr Carson, M, C. 





WILLIAMS, and AGNES 
Dr. Mary T. Bissett will write on ‘The Physical Nurture of Children.” CuHRrIsTINE 
TERHUNE HERRICK will give a series of great value to mothers, entitled ‘‘ The Sick Child.” Mrs. 
C. A. CREEVEY will write of Ferns and Orchids in ‘‘ Botany as a Recreation.” 
Useful receipts in great variety, with all needed details as to service, will assist the house- 


BAILEY ORMSBEE will contribute bright papers. 


keeper in preparing her breakfasts and dinners. Questions of etiquette and ceremony will be 
decided by competent authorities in the department of Answers to Correspondents. 

The last page has a national reputation as a compendium of wit and humor, enlisting among 
its illustrators McViIcKAR, HyDE, STERNER, FrRosT, SMEDLEY, and other eminent artists. 
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